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PREFACE. 



rS 



It seems absurd to persuade people to adopt a 
course of life that promises health, happiness, and 
longevity. 

A thousand- subjects are treated exhaustively 
which are outside of human health, happiness, suc- 
cess, and long life. The people read with interest, 
if not with profit, of the wonders of the starry uni- 
verse, of deep-sea soundings, of 1 "groves of coral 
that wave o'er its pavement," and the wealth of 
"gems which glow in its depths." But when we 
come to plead with them to eat only wholesome 
food and drink nothing which is unwholesome, they 
lift their eyebrows in astonishment, and some think 
we are minding other people's business, and that 
they need no suggestions. They ask, " Have not 
our fathers and grandfathers eaten all the good 
things? Their tables have been laden with the 
finest of flour ; butter and honey have enriched their 
hospitable board ; the generous coffee and the exhil- 
arant tea, and occasionally wine, have made glad 
the hearts of their guests and themselves, and are 
we now told that water is the normal drink ? Who 
would not take those beverages, coffeee and tea, 
* which cheer, but not inebriate ' ? V 

The inebriety is the very question which is before 

(3) 
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us. Tea and coffee, it is now believed^ not only 
stimulate, but produce dyspepsia, nervous prostra- 
tion, disturbance of the heart, sudden death in 
many cases, and not the slightest good in any case. 
These facts constitute reason sufficient on which to 
request all persons to read candidly the following 
pages. Health, the roost natural of all attainable 
good, is easily lost through ignorance of the laws 
of nature and physiology; generally through care- 
lessness in respect to consequences, ultimately 
through the blind and persistent clamoring of the 
nervous system, when subjected to habit by usage. 
A man can be a devotee of tobacco and quit it ; 
of coffee, and give it up; of tea, and learn to forget 
it, and not feejl the need of either. Normal, nervous 
vigor, sustained by appropriate nutrition, is health, 
unstimulated by anything. Under any stimulant 
the brain and nervous system act abnormally, and 
wear their life out. How long would a horse last 
if he could be kept partially frightened and worked 
all day under that inspiration ? Alcohol, coffee, 
.tea, and other stimulants provoke equal unnatural 
activity, and people are thus worn out too rapidly ; 
and the mental conditions incident to such life are 
not happiness, because unnatural. n. a. 

N. B. — In the text, reference is made by the in- 
sertion of numerals 1, 2, 3, etc., to Notes in the back 
part of tlje book. 
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PART I.— TEA. 



i CHAPTER I. 

■ 

I HISTORY OP TEA. 

i 

I » 

r ' Exhflaratir.^ properties of tea. Its introduction into Europe 

' Amount consumed. Increase of this consumption. 

That every variety of tea sold in our Amer- 
ican market, if good for any thing, is, in a 
i greater or less degree, exciting or exhilarating, 

is, I believe, generally known. Few would 
long continue to use an article — even with the 
addition of cream, milk or sugar — which had 
no other effect on the system than that of pure 
water, viz., to quench thirst. 

Of the nature and extent of the excitement 
produced by tea, however, most persons appear 
to be ignorant. They, are, in all probability, 
little aware that it pervades, by its influence, 
the whole vital domain ; and so far as it excites 
or exhilarates at all, does it by affecting the 
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brain and nervous system, the stomach heart 
liver, &c, in nearly the same way with distilled 
and fermented liquors, opium and tobacco. 
They rarely susp 3ct that they are admitting to 
their embrace, in the guise of a friend, a most 
insidious and dangerous enemy— one who is 
Bilently, thomgh slowly, undermining and de- 
stroying the very citadel of life itself. * That 
such is the fact, however, I shall be compelled* 
by a stern regard for truth, to prove. ' 

Tea does not appear to have been known, in 
Europe or America, till about two hundred 
years ago. Now as Europe has been settled 
more than 3200 years, it follows that not lesa 
than 10,000,000,000 of its earlier inhabitant* 
must have gone down to the grave without the 
knowledge of tea, while not more than about 
500,000,000, or one twentieth part as many, 
have ever tasted it/ Whether among the im- 
mense host who lived and died without this 
Chinese beverage, there was any want of that 
physical vigor which enables men to till the 
soil, raise the structures, and fight the battles 
of their countries, may be left to the decision 
of those who are familiar with the scanty re- 
cords of Greece, Rome, Britain, and the other 
Blighty or polished nations, who, jtaving had 
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their infancy, maturity and decrepitude, are 
now well nigh forgotten. 

The tea plant, of which there are two vari- 
eties — the viridis or, green, and the bokea or 
black tea — is a native of China and Japan ; ana 
was for a long time confined to those countries 
Of late, however, attempts have been made to 
cultivate it in the island of Java ; and with the 
aid of Chinese laborers, in Brazil ; and about 
twelve years ago it was introduced into France 
It is highly probable that this plant, in both of 
its varieties, might be cultivated — indeed I fear 
it will be — in the United States. 

I have said that tea did not find its way into 
Europe till about two hundred years ago. The 
East India Company appear to have imported 
it, in 1664. They brought two pounds and two 
ounces of it, as a present to the British king. 
From that time to the present, its use has been 
increasing — sometimes more, sometimes less 
rapidly. The present yearly consumption of 
the article in Great Britain is variously esti- 
mated, but can hardly be less than 50,000,000 
pounds. The other European countries use 
much less in proportion to their population, 
though in Russia and Holland the consumption 
hk becoming considerable. France consamef 
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but little ; though what is wanting in tea, they 
make up, in coffee, wine and tobacco. 

Perhaps no country of Europe or America 
makes so much use of tea as the United States; 
its use, moreover, is rapidly increasing. In 
1821, the amount imported was a little short 
of 5,000,000 pounds. In 1836— fifteen years 
afterward — it was 16,382,114. The increase, 
however, was the most rapid between the years 
1830 and 1836— being about 100 per cent; 
while that between 1821 and 1828 was little more 
than 50 per cent. A small part .^f the importa- 
tions of each year were re-exported ; but never, 
probably, to the extent of 2,000,000 pounds. 

The amount imported from 1821 to 1837, 
inclusive of those two years, was something 
more than 150,000,000 pounds, at an estimated 
cost to the consumers of $125,000,000. That 
between 1834 and 1837 — four years — was over 
60,000,000. The ampunt likely to be imported 
and consumed, between 1838 and 1850, allow- 
ing an average annual increase equal to that 
'of the years 1833 to 1837, is about 240,000,000 
pounds ; and the expense, without reckoning 
the time, cost of fuel, &c, employed in it* 
preparation, will probably fall bit little abort 
of $150,0)0,000. 
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TEA A MEDICINE. 



General remarks. Tea shown to be a medicinal suwtanot 
Effects produced by it. Experiment by a dentist of New 
York. 

The object of the present chapter will be to 
show that tea, in all its varieties, and in ail 
circumstances, is really and truly a medicine. 

Who does hot know that "a good cup of 
tea,' 1 as it is called, taken either at the close of 
a fatiguing day's work, or when we are drowsy, 
will remove the fatigue or dispel the drowsi- 
ness? Who has not read, in the life of that 
distinguished and philanthropic teacher, An- 
thony Benezet, that he always removed the 
fatigue of the school -room, by strong tea ? And 
how many literary men have done, and are still 
doing that which is essentially the same 1 

But we need not go abroad very far in search 
of examples of the exciting or medicinal quali- 
ties of this substance. We find people, every 
where, especially females, in the daily use of 
this beverage, either to relieve fatigue, or to 

2 
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dispel drowsiness or pain. Yet no intelligent 
person, it is believed, will pretend, for one 
moment, that his strength is restore4 by the 
nutriment of the tea ; for if there be any, it can 
only be in very small quantity. It takes .some 
time — usually from two to four. hours — for ar, 
substance to go through the whole digestive 
process, and be converted into blood, and give 
us strength in that way. Whereas the relief 
, from tea is sudden ; x almost instantaneous. It 
comes, doubtless; through the medium of the 
nervous system. The nerves of .the stomach 
are excited — in other words, irritated — by the 
/ substance received ; the irritation is conveyed 

to the brain; and this last is roused to impart 
' an increased, though ^hort-lived energy to (he 
whole pystem. ' 

Now whether this increased energy of the 
system — this fictitious strength — is imparted by 
tea, cofiee, opium, alcohol or tobacco, or by 
' several of them conjoined, makes, in my view, 
very little difference. None of these substances 
form a particle of blood, or give any natural, 
healthy strength. They only give strength by 
nervous irritation, and relieve fatigue or induce 
sleep, by the nervous depression or exhaustion 
Ahich follows: arid which i* alwavs in propor 
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lion to the previous excitement The fen ale 
who restores her strength by tea, the laborer 
who regains strength by spirituous liquors, and 
the Turk who recruits his energies by his pill 
of opium > are in precisely the same condition ; - 
so far, I mean as the stimulation merely is 
concerned 

.It has been .said that the first effects of tivi . 
are exciting. Certain it is, that not a few tea 
drinkers, at timet*, so far loaft their powers of 
self-possession and seli-commana, as to say and 
do many things which, in their cooler hours, 
they deeply regret. Nol onW is the tongrie 
loosed, but the whole countenance is flushed, 
and the eye preternaturaliy animated. In truth, 
as in the. case of receiving a moderate dose 
of opium or alcohol, the vital energies are roused 
to a degree which changes even the gait ; and 
perhaps, for a time, promotes general activity 
and industry. 

But it is in the sedative or depressing effects 
qf tea that we find the strongest proof of its 
medicinal character. Besides, if it did not first 
raise us above the. line of healthy action, we 
should never find ourselves sinking so far b?low 
it afterward. 
' Among the indications that the system ia 
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suffering from the sedative, depressing, or sec 
ondary effects of tea, are headache, wakefulness, 
palpitation of the heart ; trembling; loss of ap* 
petite; indigestion; nervous prostration ; great 
susceptibility to fatigue; and chronic affections 
of the vital organs, accompanied often by ema- 
ciation, sallowness of he skin, and a peculiar 

if 

appearance of the surface of the body,' that fe- 
minds one of the application of an astringent.* 

It ought, however, to be observed, in con- 
nection with the last mentioned indication, that 
if the countenance is naturally fresh, it may in 
some instances require many years to induce 
the change of color. Nor is it denied that 
Otter influences may combine with the tea to 
produce any of the symptoms which have been 
mentioned. 

Who are they that complain most of ner- 
vousness, irregular appetite and s eep, unequal 
warmth and strength, and general ill health ? 
Who suffer most from the dread of poverty, 
misfortune, sickness, death, and future wo? 



• Ii night be worth while to inquire whether the transmis- 
sion of the particles of an astringent, like tea, through the 
excretories of the skin, does not produce an effect not unlike 
that produce i on hides in a tanner's vat. The eaters of tea 
grounds arc nartieularh' toted, t' is said, for tail UaJthtrjf 
complexion. 
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Who find most fault with the tvorh! ground 
them, and with the dispensations and arrange- 
ments of Divine Providence ? Who complain 
most of the emptiness and sickliness of all 
things below the sun? I do not ask who enter- 
tains the strongest belief in the vanity of all 
' sublunary things, but who complains and frets 
most ? Assuredly, they are the individuals who 
Use the most nervous excitants ; among whom tea 
and coffee drinkers often have the pre-eminence 
Not, indeed, when under the first influence of 
their favorite beverage, but while they are suf 
fering from its sedative or secondary effects. 

But this leads me to say, that tea is, even 
shown to be a sedative medicine by its effects. 
Dr. Burdell, a dentist of New York, having often 
noticed the great nervousness of tea drinkers, 
made the following experiment : 

Having steeped a pound of young hyson tea 
in pure soft water, and strained out the grounds, 
the liquor was subsequently evaporated to half a 
pint. This extract was applied to the nerves 
of thdse teeth which required an operation, in 
order to lessen their sensibility, and thus prevent 
at least a part of the pain. The experiment 
was attended with complete success; and he. 
has ever since continued the use of the extract 
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In this way, it is said, this sulstance may be 
used as an effectual substitute for opium, oil 
of cloves, creosote and arsenic, all jf which 
have been more or less used by the mass of the 
people, and even by dentists themselves, for the 
purpose of lessening or destroying the sensibility 
of the dental nerves. 
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CHAPTER UI. 

TEA A POSITIVE POISON. 

Every mcdicne a poison. Particular evidence in lesvrd It 
lea. Tlie tea disease. Ten cases of disease raised bj 
tea. Testimony of various 9 <hors on the effects of tea on 
the human system. 

It may be said, perhaps, that to treat of tea 
as both a medicine and a poison, is to make a 
distinction without a difference, since every 
efficient medicine is a poison of course. There 
is truth in the suggestion ; nevertheless it is 
more convenient to arrange my thoughts on the 
subject under two separate neads 

One evidence that tea is poisonous, is found 
in the fact that, like alcohol, stramonium, bella- 
dona, and many other medicines, it produces , 
its specific disease — the tea disease. This part 
of our subject will be best illustrated by the 
experiments and deductions of Mr. John Cole, 
a distinguished member of the Royal College 
of Surgeons in London. 

Mr. Coir, does not, indeed, attempt to show 
that ever t tea drinker has the tea disease ; t 
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paint as diflicul to establish as that every one 
who uses alcoholic drinks of any kind has the 
drunkard's disease. All who use tea, however, 
are on the high ro?.d to the tea disease, just aa 
every dram drinker, and in truth every wine, 
cider and beer drinker, is on the road <o do* 
lirium tremens. 

There is one thing, moreover, which seems a 
it tie peculiar in relation io the effects of tea. 
Though it disturbs, most readily, those consti- 
* tutions whose tone has been lowered from, the 
healthy standard, by fatigue, debility, loss of 
blood, &c, yet it has also the power, when 
taken a long time in excessive quantity, of re- 
ducing the healthy constitution to that state in 
which it becomes accessible to its own deleter 
rious influence. The following is his descrip. 
tion of the progress of the disease, in those 
whose systems were already prepared 'to be 
inwiously affected by it : 

"In a longer or a shorter time after taking 
the beverage, (from a few minutes to two or 
three hours,) an uncomfortable feeling arises 
in the stomach — a craving, sinking emptiness — 
which soon acquires a degree of intensity that is 
almost insupportable. The hunger-like gnawing 
and craving are described as being to the last 

} 
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iegree painful to endure.* The stomach being 
full, has up effect in preventing its accession; 
neither does eating relieve it. This is often all 
that is felt for a long time ; but by degrees a 
fluttering, as of a bird, in the Jeft side, is super- 
added; and a feeling of fulness pervades the 
chest, with breathless and frequent sighing 
The fulness is more especially felt about the 
clavicles, (or collar bones,) and the root of the 
neck. 

" When black tea or coffee has been taken, 
considerable excitement often ushers in this 
succession of phenomena ; the face becomes 
flushed, the eyes sparkle with unusual bril- 
liance; all the earlier effects of intoxication 
from alcohol are observable — the pulse being 
full and throbbing, and considerably quickened. 
If green tea have been taken, the previous ex- 
citement is less, or perhaps not at all percep- 
tible; the skin. soon becomes pale, the eyes 
become sunken, the pulse feeble, qukk and 
fluttering, or slow and weak. 

" Whichever may have been taken, in the 
progress, of the affection, the hands and feet 
often become cold as marble, and bedewed with 
a clammy swsit. Efforts to warm them are 
made in vain, even in the hottest weather ; t 
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feeling of coldness and numbness also in c add 
the back part of the head. 

" This, is the milder form of theYlisease, (if 1 
may so term it,) the one which is most com- 
monly seen ; but occasionally a variety of ag- 
gravated symptoms arise. To the coldness and 
oenumbed feeling of the back of the head, there 
is added formication of the scalp, (a sensation 
as if ants were creeping in it,) violent pain in 
the head, dimness of the sight, unsteadiness in 
walking, and vertigo ; and these are accompa- 
nied by a fluttering, feeble pulse. To the feel- 
ing of fulness of the chest and about the cla- 
vicles, are added threatening of suffocation, 
insensibility, and convulsions. The sufferings 
felt in the stomach are aggravated to violent 
spasms. The fluttering at the heart becomes 
pain, violent palpitation, or enfeebled action, 
bringing on a syncope. I may add, here, that 
the mind does not escape injury, but partakes 
of the disorders of the body, as is seen by the 
temper becoming peevish and irritable, so as to 
render the sufferer a torment to all about him." 

Who does not see, in a substance that can 
induce all these mischiefs o:i the living system, 
a less severe though certain poison? Is there * 
possibility of mistake ? 
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Sat Mr. C. brings forward a list of ten cases 
of disease from tea drinking, of which the fol- 
lowing is an abstract. It should be premised, 
however, that except during what he calls the 
paroxysms, this distinguished surgeon was not 
in, the habit of giving medicine — relying solely, 
for a cure, on total abstinence from the drinks 
which produced the mischief. 

His first case was that of a female, thirty-five 
years of age, who complained of great pain in 
the stomach after eating, with a sense of sinking 
and emptiness, and such a feeling of faintness 
that- she could hardly wal*k, followed at length 
by Muttering in the side, fulness about the 
clavicles, and vomiting. * s 

The second was that of a female, forty years 
of age. She was just recovering from catarrhal 
fever, when one morning after taking her break- 
fast, she was seized with symptoms similar to 
those already mentioned, except the vomiting 
It appeared, on inquiry, that her tea that morn- 
ing (it was black tea) had been made stronget 
than usual, and that she had also drank more 
than was customary with her. 

His third case was that of a female, thirty 
fears of age, who had long been in the use ot 
rery strong green tea, in large quantity. For t 
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year before Mr. C. was called, she rad bees 
subject to violent spasms of the stomach, wn&i 
had at length become so frequent and sever i 
that the slightest exertion , v even a little walking 
was sufficient to bring them on. When Mr.X 
arrived, she was suffering from spasms of up 
isual violence. She had likewise the othe>. 
usual symptoms of tea disease. On inquiry, ha 
was fully satisfied that all the trouble, in this 
case, was the effect of tea. She was directed 
to abstain from it ; and for several weeks had 
no return of the spasms, nor any other symptom 
of disease. But one day, on venturing upon a 
single cup of her favorite beverage, she had a 
slight attack of her old complaint. She re- 
sumed her abstinence, and remained well. 

The fourth case was that of another female, 
thirty years old. She had the usual symptoms 
of tea disease, or tea poisor, with the usual 
nervous suffering. The tea jhe had used was 
green tea. She had been in the use of digitalis 
and colchicum a fortnight, with no other effect 
than to add to her sufferings, as might have 
been expected from the addition of twe more 
poisons to the one which was already under- 
mining her constitution. She abstained from 
tea, anil in three 4ays recovered. 
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The fifth case was that of a female, twetafcy- 
fire years of age, famous in her profession of 
tea drinking. Mr C. prohibited tea as usual ; 
but was surprised to find, after having made his 
daily visits for a week or so, she was no better 
On a more rigid search, he found she was still 
indulging herself clandestinely. She complied, 
at length, with his prohibition, and in a few 
days was well. 

Case sixth was that of - an author and parlia- 
mentary reporter, of middle age. He was a 
green tea drinker — sometimes using it strong, 
as his common drink, for five or six hours to- 
gether, to keep up his mental strength. He 
had become so enslaved, that two or three times 
a. week, he was found lying in a state of insen- 
sibility on the floor. 

- A middle aged mother was the seventh. She 
had been subject for some time to occasional 
fits of insensibility, which occurred in the 
evening. She had used black tea twice a day, 
<vhich Mr C, suspecting to be the cause of 
mischief, forbade her, and she quickly recov- 
ered. — -I should have said that she had taken 
the strongest medicines without success. 

A shop-keeper, forty ylars of age, is n&rt 
nentiojied. He was not only a great te* 
3 
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drinker, but also a coffee drinker. His held 
was more affected than that of the others. To 
total abstinence from every drink but water was 
added, in this case, for ten days, a little valerian.* 

The ninth case was that of a young man of 
twenty-two — a great drunkard, even at this 
early age, on black tea. In addition to the 
, other symptoms of tea disease, he was at length 
attacked with bleeding at the nose, and con* 
vulsions. He was cured in the usual mannei, 
in a very short time. 

The last case mentioned is that of a female— 
a most devoted slave of the tea-pot. She had 
long been a sufferer, but would nof abandon 
the cause of her suffering, till a severe cough, 
with a bloody expectoration, compelled her to 
do it. 

Mr.'C. concludes his remarks by observing — 
" I could extend the number of cases so as to 
form a body of evidence which it would be 
difficult to resist. Those I have brought for- 
ward are, I think, sufficient to excite consider* 
able doubt as to the harmless qualities of 

' The cups that cheer, but not inebriate/ 

"If it be true, ,r *he adds, "that the con» 
tinted Jbturbance of the function of an orgaa 
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will induce change of struct ire, what Art we to 
expect from the use of tea twice a da/, when it 
deranges the function of the heart for three or 
four hours after each time of its being taken ? 
If the answer be that it may be expecte'd to 
produce some structural disease, then there 
arises this other question — May not the greater 
prevalence of cardiac (or heart) disease, of late 
yea*4, have been considerably influenced by the 
increased consumption of tea and coffee?" 

But Mr. Cole is not the only individual who 
has suspected tea of containing poison Dis- 
tinguished men of both hemispheres have enter- 
tained the same suspicions ; and several have ' 
verified them by experiment. 

" As early as 176!?," says Mr. Graham, in his 
Lectures on the Science of Human Life, " Dr. 
Smith, of Edinburgh, demonstrated, by a series 
of careful experiments, that an infusion of green 
tea has the same effect as henbane, tobacco, 
cicuta, &c, on the living tissues of the aninia! 
body ; in all cases first diminishing and finally 
destroying their vital properties. In 1772 Dr 
Lettsom, of Ireland, made a series of similar 
experiments, with similar results. And still 
later, Dr. Beddoes, of England, by a series of 
experiments, several times repeated, completely 
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demonstrated that tea is as powerfully destructive 
to life as laurel water, opium, or digitalis. In- 
deed, it is entirely cert Bin that a small quantity 
of a strong decoction of tea or coffee will de- 
stroy hum: in life, in one unaccustomed to the 
use of it, as quickly as an equal quantity of 
laudanum." Dr. Beddoes applied a strong der 
coction of tea to hearts just taken from living 
frogs, which extinguished their vitality almost 
instantly. 

Dr. Cullen, a Scotch physician of great 
eminence, whose writings are among the stand- 
ard books of our best medical schools, observes 
that " scientific experiments prove that an infu- 
sion of green tea has the effect to destroy the 
sensibility of the nerves, and the irritability of 
the muscles." He says still further, and without 
excluding black tea, (the properties of which, 
as we shall see presently, are essentially the 
same with those of the green tea, only more 
active) — " From the experiments above menr 
tioned, and from the observations which I have 
made in the course of fifty years, upon all sorts 
of persons, I am convinced that the properties 
of tea are both narcotic and sedative." 

But what 4oes Dr. Cullen mean by narcotics. 
His dennit'cn is—" As their power and oper%» 
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lion (that of narcotics generally) naj be ex« 
tended so far as to extinguish the vital principle 
altogether, they form that set of substances 
which properly and strictly may be called poi- 
sonous." 

Dr. Combe, in his work on Digestion and 
Dietetics, observes, that " when made very 
strong, or taken in large quantity, especially 
late in the evening, they (tea and coffee) not 
only ruin the stomach, but very seriously de- 
range the health of the brain and nervous , sys- 
tem." 

The Encyclopaedia Americana says — " The 
effects 1 of tea on the human system are those of 
d very mild narcotic, taken in small quantities — 
that is, exhilarating." — Note 1, page 99. 

The Catechism of Health, usually attributed 
to Dr. Bell, of Philadelphia, says that " tea 
(black tea I suppose he means, as well as green) 
when drank strong and in large quantity, im- 
pairs the powers of the stomach, produces 
various nervous symptoms,' &c. 

Prof. Sweetser, of New York, in a work on 
Digestion and its Disorders, says of both kinds 
of tea, black and green, that owing to a volatile 
oil they Contain, they are both stimulant to the 
servous system." * After proceeding to mention 
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all or nearly all' the effects which have been w- 
cribed to tea by Mt. Cole and others, and no- 
ticing the custom of physicians of referring 
them to other causes rather than the tea, he 
concludes by saying — " I am inclined to think • 
that the evil is to be ascribed to the peculiar . 
properties of the tea itself." 

Dr. Hooper, in his Medical Dictionary, says — 
" Tea, in its natural state, is a narcotic plant, 
on which account the Chinese refrain from its* 
use till it has been divested of this property by. f 

keeping it at least twelve months. When taken 
too copiously, it is apt to occasion weakness, 
tremor, palsies, and various other symptoms, 
arising from narcotic plants." 

" Not a case of sick headache," says Dr. Bur** 
dell, of New York, " has ever occurred within 
my knowledge, except with the drinkers of nar- 
cotic drinks, (meaning tea and coffee,) and not 
a case has failed of cure, on the entire renuncia 
ton of these drinks." 

Dr. Beaumont, a surgeon in the United States 
army, whose experiments have attracted the 
attention of the whole medical world,* says—* 
"Even coffee and tea/ the common be vet age o! 

*8efj»ge63. , . 
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*ll>ck*ses of people, have a tendency to debilfc 
tate the digestive organs. Let any one who is 
in the habit of drinking cither of these articles 
in a weak decoction, take two or three cups 
made very strong, and he will soon be aware of 
their injurious tendency. Yet this is only an 
addition to the strength of the narcotic he is in 
the constant habit of using." 

The reader will observe that Dr. B. calls tek; 
no less than coffee, a narcotic. His testimony, 4 
with many, will be the more valuable, when it if. 
known that he does not bring it to support a 
theory, but as the result of mere experiment — 
in other words, as matter of pure science. 

Green tea, moreover, is spoken of, in some 1 
of our journals, especially the Boston Medical 
and Surgical Journal, as being very efficient} 
as a remedy in the case of • burns and scalds, on 
account', most unquestionably, of its narcotic, 
anodyne, or poisonous properties. The Tran- 
sylvania Journal of Medicine regards it as an 
anodyne ; as truly so, in some cases, as opium. 

But I have not yet done. From the busy 
commercial world are derived the following cu- 
rious and interesting statements. 

The London Quarterly Review says there iff 
a manufactory near Carton ii China, when 
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the wirst kinds of coase black tea aie con 
verted into green tea, by heating the leaves 
moderately on iron, and mixing with it, in the 
mean time, a composition of tumeric, indigo, 
and white lead ; by which process it acquires a 
blooming blue color, not unlike that of plums, 
and that crispy appearance which is supposed to 
indicate the fine green teas. The writer says 
he saw 50,000 chests of this spurious article 
ready for shipping, and on inquiring for what 
market it was intended, was told it was for the 
American. — Note 2, page 102. 

Qth'er statements speak of Prussian blue' and 
plaster of Paris ; but whatever the truth in the 
case may be, we have reason, at the least, to 
suspect that a large share of the teas imported, 
are damaged, or worthless teas, manufactured 
to suit the market. The Americans must have 
tea, and the Chinese, an accommodating people, 
are ready to furnish them with it ! 

It is said, I know, that if it could be proved 
that the green teas are poisonous, the same tes- 
timony cannot be brought against black tea. 
But I have endeavored to show, from various 
authorities, that even black teas come in for a 
share of poison. Mr. Brande, the distinguished 
chemist, has ascertained, by actual and patient 
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experiment, that there ts no perceptibl 3 differ- 
ence, in this respect, between green teas and 
black teas. 

Suppose, however, it were not so. Admit, 
foi the moment, that black tea is harmless. 
How small a proportion of this sort of tea is 
consumed among us ! The proportion of the 
various kinds of black teas imported, amount 
to only six-twentieths of the whole, as may be 
teen by the following table : 



Bohea, 1 -20th of the 

Souchong and other black teas, 5-20ths " a 

Hyson and Young Hyson, . . . 9-20ths " " 

Hyaon Skin and other green teas, 4-20tha M * 

and G'wpowder, . . . l-Xfeh * * 



CHAPTER IV. 

TENDENCY TO DISEASE. 

fen injures the teeth. How. Hot and cold drinks. Neglect 
of mastication. Use of tea by ancestors. Effects on the 
tenses. Tea always more or less injurious. 

In speaking of tea as a medicine, I have had 
occasion to prove, at length, its tendency to 
produce, what Mr. Cole has denominated the 
tea disease; and under both that and another 
head, have more than alluded to its efficacy in 
' producing headache, dyspepsia, &c. In this 
chapter, I shall endeavor to come to particulars * 

Tea injures the teeth, indirectly, and induces 
premature decay. The vulgar belief, that hot, 
cold, sweet and acrid substances injure the 
teeth by mere contact, is probably untrue. Not 
even mercury does this, nor henbane, nor hem- 
lock. A very powerful and highly concentrated 
acid might indeed do it, if they were unhappily 
exposed to it. The injury, however, is usually 
done in what may be called an indirect manner 
Let us consider this subject 

* Note 8, page 103. 
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It is a generally received doctrine, among 
medical men, that whatever injures the gums, 
inures the teeth, through that medium. Now 
many things which are received into the mouth 
injure the gums. Every thing which is either 
extremely hot or extremely cold, does this 
Tea is usually takan too ho^t, and by rendering 
the gums diseased, -produces caries of the teeth. 
This is one way in which the mischief I have 
alluded to, is brought about. 

But the teeth are injured through the medium 
of the stomach. The same membrane, which 
lines the 'mouth, extends to and lines the sto- 
mach ; and whatever instrumentalities affect the 
latter unfavorably, have a proportional effect 
upon the former. Among these are hpt and 
eold drinks. So that hot tea has a double 
agency in producing that species of disease, of 
which I am now speaking. 

One evidence of the tendency of hot drink* 
to induce caries of the teeth and gums, is de- 
rived from an examination of the cows near 
cities, fed on still slops, and other slops at too 
high a temperature. When this subject was 
strongly agitated in New York, a few years since, 
the teeth of the cows, on some of the milk 
farms in that vicinity, were examined, and tbe 
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results were most striking. In the cajc of the 
cow which was fed upon natural food, the teeth 
were perfectly healthy, and the enamel — the 
hard substance which coats the tooth wherever 
it projects beyond the gum — was quite healthy 
and sound. The portions of the jaw which 
support the teeth, forming their sockets, called 
the alveolar .process, were also healthy. Nor 
was there any accumulation of tartar between 
the teeth; on the contrary, they were firm and 
white. 

But in the cow fed upon still slops, hot from 
an adjacent distillery, the whiteness of the teeth 
was gone; in other words, they had lost their 
enamel. Nor was the decay wholly confined to 
tne enamelled part of the teeth, for even the 
bony part had suffered, as was shown by a 
general diminution of size. Caries • had also 
commenced, as was evident from the black 
spots. Indeed the alveolar processes had them- 
selves become diseased ; ulcers had formed at 
the roots of the teeth ; the portion of the jaw- 
bone opposite these roots had become affected 
and was broken off, and one of the teeth had 
quite disappeared. 

But whatever injures the lining membrane 
oi the stomach to such an extent as to read 
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upon the teeth, must, of course, affect tire nerve* 
of this" great central organ of the body, anil no* 
only produce disease at this point, but also in 
every organ or part of the system which sympa- 
thizes strongly with it Dyspepsia, nervous or 
sick headache, heart disease, palsy, and some- 
times epilepsy — in truth, every form of nervous- 
ness and nervous disease which tan be named, 
may be, at times, the legitimate and certain 
fruit of tea drinking. Or when these disease* 
originate in other sources, they are always 
greatLy aggravated by it. 

In particular does tea drinking tend to pars* 
lytic affections, and to nervous headache. Let 
not the slave to tea solace herself with the idea 
that tea cures her headache. It may, it is true, 
afford temporary relief; it often has done so. 
But the complaint is always aggravated by it, 
and the seeds of other diseases are often sown. 

Decay of teeth, and disease of the stomach, 
moreover, are hastened by other causes. It is a 
well known fact that the teeth, like most other 
parts of the animal machine, last much better for 
being used, at least moderately But they who 
wash down their food with their tea, masticate 
less in the same proportion ; and consequently 
have their teeth more subject to decay. 
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For this very reason, too — that is, from the 
fact that the food is less perfectly masticated 
and insalivated — digestion is less perfect. Dr. 
Arbuthnot savs — " Mastication is a very ne- 
cessary preparation of solid aliment, without 
which there can be no good digestion." Solid 
aliment, well chewed, is moist enough without 
any addition. When, however, we swallow 
large quantities of any drink, cold or hot, the 
absorbents of the stomach are taxed, and its 
vital energies expended in carrying off the su- 
perfluous l'quid ; so that the process of diges- 
tion, being commenced and carried on by a 
weakened stomach, must necessarily be in the 
same proportion imperfecta Hence many un- 
pleasant sensations, such as fulness, wind, dis- 
tention, heat, acidity, and even pain ; and hence, 
too, as the final result, chronic inflammation, 
schirrhus, cancer, and many more diseases. 

Some of the evil effects of tea drinking fall 
with greatest weight upon females. How many 
women who think they cannot get along a sin- 
gle day without tea, owe to it their cold feet 
and hands, their liability to frequent cold, their 
peculiar difficulties, especially their weakening 
ones, and their loss of appetite. No wonder 
tea di inkers are 50 frequently small eater$ i 
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when their tea has gradually destroyed theit 
appetite ! 

One cause of scrofulous constitution— I'mean 
by inheritance — is to be found in the use of tea 
by ancestors. Whatever weakens the nerves— 
especially those of the stomach — in a mother, 
is sure to entail a tendency to disease on her 
offspring, which will not unfrequently prove 
to be scrofula or tuberculous consumption. 

The senses, or rather the organs of the 
senses,. are sometimes made to suffer from the 
slow poison of tea ;— especial]) the organs of 
vision and taste. The hearing is affected, ac 
least *ndirectly, by colds, which are more fre- 
quent for the use of tea. Sometimes the voice 
is affected by tea drinking ; but this is a less 
frequent result than any of the former. 

It is not, of course, for one moment to be 
believed, that black tea tends to disease as much 
as green tea; or tea that is weak, as much as 
that which is strong. But it is to be believed and 
maintained, that tea of both kinds, and in every 
degree of strength, tends to disease in a greater 
or less degree, because in every form and at 
every degree of strength, it is more or less 
poisonous 



CHAPTER V. 

INJURY TO THE INTELLECT. 

d why tea may be expec led lo injure the inte.lect. Th* 
customary opinion considered. Facts and cases. Literary 
giants. 

If lea affects the brain and nerves, and pro- 
duces not only that state of things which is 
every where known and called by the general 
term " nervousness," but also the severer forms 
of nervous disease; if, moreover, it affects 
those avenues to knowledge, the senses, it is 
manifest it must affect all those powers and 
faculties of the mind whose results we call in- 
tellect. 

I am not ignorant that this beverage is taken 
by thousands, as a sharpener of the intellect ; 
unaware, wholly so, of its remoter benumbing 
tendency. But this no more proves its useful- 
ness, than does the confidence of the ignorant 
in brandy, tobacco, or opium, for the same pur 
pose. On the contrary, the very fact that it 
jncreases, at first, the vividness of the sensa- 
tion?, causes a preternatura activity of the 
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ideas, and unlooses the tongue, only serves to 
raise our suspicions against it. There is no 
doubt that the mind of every person is made 
more dull, in the end, by its use. 

It is said of one erf the giants of our Ameri 
can literature, that after a long season of men- 
tal depression, amounting, sometimes, to a (it of 
hypochondria — induced, no doubt, by former 
potations — he would suddenly resume his tea- 
cups, and accomplish, for a few days, a prodi- 
gious amount of mental labor, after which he 
would sink down, and become again, for a long 
period, a mere hybernating animal. Yet he de- 
stroyed himself, prematurely, in this way, in the 
end. Dr. Johnson, moreover, another giant of 
literature of another century and country, is 
believed to have essentially injured his intel- 
lectual faculties — if indeed he did not greatly 
hasten his dissolution — by his excess in ten 
drinking. . Other cases might be cited.* 

* Note 4, page 103. 
4* 



CHAPTER VI. 

ITS EF1ECT QN MORALS. 

Tta drinking lead 3 to intemperance. It subjects us to th* 
dominion ol our appetites. Is demoralizing by its waste. 

Among the thousands who use tea, there are 
Dot a few who know it to be a foolish habit, 
and there are even some who believe it to be 
absolutely wrong. And yet in -spite of their 
convictions, many there are who will not dis- 
continue it. 

I need not stop to prove that a daily indul- 
gence in what we know to be wrong, is of im- 
moral tendency ; nor that Christians, and indeed 
all other people, are under obligation to get rid 
of every improper or foolish habil, and to do all 
to the glory of God. It is sufficient to an- 
nounce the fact, and leave the matter to the 
r-onscientiousness of the reader. 

A more important step is, to show that the 
tendency of tea drinking to intemperance, is 
immoral. Whatever takes away from us the 
power rf self-government and leaves us tha 
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slaves of others or c f our own propensities, is of 
this description, and is therefore wrong. 

Some may startle at the intimation that tea 
drinking leads to intemperance. But such per- 
sons should know that whatever keeps up or 
encourages a morbid or unnatural thirst in the 
community, exposes to the danger of gratifying 
that thirst with extra stimulants. Indeed, tea 
is itself , an extra stimulus, and is drank for the 
sake of the stimulus, whatever some may think 
to the contrary., He who is in the habit of ex- 
citing his nervous system with tea, however 
slightly — so that he can labor or think the bet- 
ter for it — is already in the path of intemper- 
ance, in the strictest sense of the term, and has 
no guaranty that he shall *ot advance, in the 

i 

high road he has entered, to its grosser and 
more destructive forms. — Note 5, page 104. 

That tea drinking subjects us, in no trimiig 
degree, to the dominion of the animal appetites, 
will, I think, hardly be doubted. He who is 
dependent, for strength of body or mind, to 
any thing whatever which is a mere excitant 
of the nervous system, has his spiritual nature, 
in a degree somewhat in proportion, enslaved to 
the animal pi opens' t is. Such a result is mevi* 
*aMe. 
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But ho tremendous waste which the use ol 
this beverage occasions, to which I have Uluded 
in the first chapter — I mean the mere pecuniary 
waste — is another evidence of its demoralizing 
tendency. It is no light thing to spend ten or 
twelve millions of dollars every year * on an ar- 
ticle which is acknowledged, at best, to be a 
mere luxury, and not in any ordinary sense of 
the term, a necessary. It not only presupposes 
much callousness of moral feeling, but greatly 
adds to it. Especially is this true of a commu- 
nity that boasts of its charities, when some of 
the noblest of those charities — of which, 'too, 
we make our boast — do not cost us, nationally, 
but a quarter of a million. Take, for example, 
the foreign missionary cause. Is it not passing 
strange that a Christian community, which with 
every possible exertion can scarcely be roused 
16 give $260,000 a year for the conversion of 
the world, will spend more than forty times that 
sum for its tea ? Is not the influence, then, of 
tea drinking demoralizing ? 

* Some estimate the whole expense fairly involved in the 
we of tea at #18,000 000. I am nclinec to thhjt it canari 
be 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE USUAL DEFENCE Oi' I*EA DRINKERS. 

1 

first defence. Second — all things said to be poisonous. Tti 
invigorating. Nourishing. Plea of experience. Experi- 
ments of Dr. Beaumont. Stomach " accommodating. 1 ' 
Defence of obstinacy. 

Some will say — " But suppose it were granted 
that tea is a medicine — a point which you have 
labored long and hard to prove — what is this 
against its use? Has not the tomato been' 
recommended by physicians and others for this 
very reason, that it has medical properties J Is 
it not so with the onion ? Still more ; are not 
most or all our condiments — mustard, pepper, 
spice, saleratus, ginger, cinnamon, and even salt , 
and vinegar — in themselves medicines ? " 

I do not deny that the substances here men- 
tioned are either medicines, or contain medici- 
nal properties ; but I cannot admit the justness 
of the inference which is made. For however 
healthy mankind are in the use of those sub- 
stances with their meals, they would certainly be 
more heal ;h without them Medicine, properly 
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speaking, is a foreign substance; a foe to the 
powers of life. It has no natural affinity to the 
stomach, nor to any proper articles of food or 
drink which are received into it. This is true, 
whether in the form of calomel, opium, alcohol, 
mustard or pepper ; and in the smallest as well 
as the largest quantity. * It is true of the small 
quantity of medicine found in tomatoes, onions 
and tea. They are not the better as food or 
drink for possessing medical properties; but 
the worse. Medicine and food are, in their ac- 
tion and effects, wholly incompatible with each 
other. 

" But you have said," I shall also be told, 
" that tea of all kinds is more or less poisonous. 
Now what is that to him who uses it? All 
things we eat or drink contain poison, more or 
less, or they would probably do us no good." 

This defence of tea is more lame than the 
former. For, in the hrst place, it is not true 
that poison is necessary to our support, as some 
ignorantly maintain. Nor is it even true that 
all things we eat contain it. Not one of the 
farinaceous graim> contains poison — a particle 
of it — in any ordinary circumstances. Ergot, 
a strong poison, is indeed occasionally found in 
lye, bat its appearance is only occasional. The 
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tame may be said of a few other poisons which 
find their way into our grains. But pure, 
healthy grain, I say again, has no poison in it. 
Nor have apples, pears, melons, currants, straw- 
berries and other common fruits ; with potatoes, 
turnips, beets, &c., and peas and beans. 

Is it asked how then we can obtain the poison 
of alcohol from them ? I answer, by a chemical 
change, viz., fermentation. Whatever contains 
saccharine or sugary matter can be made to fer- 
ment ; and fermentation produces — I might 
almost say creates — alcohol. So Ihe separation 
of plaster of Paris, by a chemical process, re- 
sults in oil of vitriol and quick lime, two rank 
poisons ; but who will say there is any vitriol or 
lime in the plaster ? One might eat a quart of 
\* , if the stomach could hold so much, and not 
be poisoned, in the slightest degree Let this, 
then, be a sufficient reply to the charge that alf 
things contain poison. 

I know, indeed, that many things which are 
not poisonous, can be made to destroy. Thus 
cold water which, if pure, never has a particle 
of poison in it, if taken excessively cold when 
the system is over-heated or over-fatigued, or 
otherwise disabled, may destroy, sometimes 
almost instantly. A surfeit may be produced, 
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and a crop of eruptions on the inner surface o{ 
the stomach, by merely overloading it with 
apples or bread. But there is no poisoning, 
properly speaking, in either case. A poison is 
a substance which, in eyery quantity, however 
small, and in all circumstances of health, has a 
destructive tendency on the powers of life, or is 
anti*vital. Such is the case with alcohol, 
opium, calomel, prussic acid, tobacco, tee, and, 
as I shall show in another place, coffee ; and in 
truth all things which are properly medicinal. 

It is said, perhaps, that if tea contains poison 
at all, it is in such small quantity, as to render 
it harmless. But it remains to be proved that 
poison ceases to be poison, because minutely 
divided. Indeed, there are not wanting facts 
which lead us to suspect the reverse to be true, 
so far as its application to the living system is 
concerned. It was known before the days 
of the homoeopathists, that very small doses ot 
active medicine, frequently repeated, such as 
calomel, digitalis, and opium, by insinuating 
themselves into all parts of fhe pystem, poison it, 
or in other words, produce their specific effects, 
*n a greater degree, in proportion to the whole 
quantity given, than larger doses. Can it be 
that tea is an exception to the general law? . 
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'* But it is invigorating, and we need sonu 
stimulus or other. I should faint withojt mj 
tea; especially when my labor is severe." 

So says the spirit drinker, too ; the tobacco 
chewer and smoker ; the snuff and opium taker ; 
and for aught I can see, with the same show of 
reason. All claim the need of stimulus, by 
which they mean a stimuJus to the nerves ; and 
all claim that their favorite stimulus gives them 
strength. 

. That no one can be sustained without stim- 
uli of some sort, is certainly true. The air 
which is the food of the lungs, the light which 
may be regarded as in some sort the food of the 
eye, and all other things which excite or move 
to healthy action any part of the human system, 
are stimulants. In general, however, when in 
common conversation we speak of stimulants or 
stimuli, as applicable to the human system, we 
mean those things which excite or irritate the 
nervous extremities, whether on the external or 
the internal surfaces of the body. But theses 
do not give lis permanent strength. The aid 
they afford us is deceptive. They make us 
stronger and more active, and perhaps warmer 
for a time ; but as soon as their strength, usn 
ajly of very* short duration, comes to be ex 
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nausted tnere is a falling away or loss of 
strength fully «.qual to, and it is believed some- 
what greater than the previous exaltation. Tea, 
then, thoi gh it gives us strength, leaves us, 
when its strength is gone, in a worse condition 
than it found us. 

That the fainting sensation is purely nervous, 
and by no means the necessary result of a want 
of proper food, is shown by the first case cited 
by Mr. Cole, as well as by the general fact, that ' 
a little spirits, opium, wine, or even cider, as 
well as tea or coffee, will remove it, and that / 
almost instantly ; whereas it takes a consider- 
able time, for food to be brought to a condition 
in which it can give strength. 

" But is it true, then, that tea contains no 
nourishment ? " 

Not a particle, in itself considered. Water, 
which by the way makes up the far greater part 
of the liquid we call tea, is only nutritive, (at 
least in ordinary circumstances,) in this sense, 
that it dilutes the blood, and by producing a 
more healthy stale of this fluid, renders it th« 
more fit for the process of assimilation. 

I grant, indeed, that as it Is usually taken, 
that is, with milk or cream and sugar, it contains 
t little nutriment though even*feere it might 
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justly be said that a small piece of breac or a 
Bm all quantity of fruit, would contain much 
more. Why should we drink twelve or twenty 
or thirty ounces of fluid, to get less than half 
an ounce of solid nutriment? But we may be 
assured that this apology is mere pretence ; and 
that it is the nervous excitement which is 
sought, in tea drinking. 

Still it will be said bv some, that they are 
confident, in spite of all our reasoning, tea does 
them no harm. Is not experience, they will 
say, the safest guide — the best school-master? 

I have no wish to set aside experience ; on 
the contrary, we should always endeavor to 
make the most of it. But there is a false ex* 
perience, as well as a true; and we should 
seek and cleave to the latter. Where a thing 
produces immediate pain and disturbance in the 
stomach or elsewhere, it is generally best to let 
it alone. But it often happens that many things 
injure us which common observation would not 
detect, at once ; and we are forced to correct 
our own experience^ by the observation or study 
of that of others. 

The following statement and facts will Llus* 
trate, in a most striking manner, this part of 
our subject. 
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Alexis St. Martin had his left side so wour ded 
as to leave, on recovery, an external opening, 
an inch or more in diameter^ through which 
could be seen, when the bandage and compress 
which ha usually wore, were removed, the exact 
condition, and to some extent, the operations 
of the stomach. In these circumstances, Dr. 
Beaumont instituted a series of experiments on 
the nature and effects of the gastric juice, in 
the progress of which he made many curious 
discoveries. 

One of these was, that the lining membrane 
of the stomach might be so inflamed and broken 
out, and filled with eruptions and ulcerations, as 
not only to secrete pus, but to bleed, without 
the subject of so much disease being conscious 
of the least suffering, and without his health 
being in any way affected " in any sensible de- 
gree." This condition of the stomach, without 
any consciousness of the fact on the part of the 
possessor, was quite frequent ; and though more 
generally the consequence of improper indul- 
gence in eating or drinking, was also induced 
by a more moderate use of spirits, wine, beer, 
or any intoxicating liquor, when continued for 
acme days. "Eating voraciously, or to excess," 
•ays Dr Beaumont ; " swallowing food coarsely 
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masticated, or too fast ; the introduction of 
solid pieces of meat suspended by cords intt 
the stomach, or of muslin bags of aliment se- 
cured in the same way, almost invariably pro- 
duce similar effects, if repeated a number of 
times in close succession." " Extensive active 
or chronic disease may exist/' he adds, " m 
the membranous tissues of the stomach and 
bowels, more frequently than has generally beea 
believed. In the case of the subject of theaa 
experiments, inflammation certainly does exart 
to a considerable extent, even in an appar*+t 
state of health." 

Now suppose St. Martin, relying on his afcft- 
sations alone, were to insist that eating too foot, 
8 wall owing unmasticated food, or the use of 
beer, cider, wine, tea or coffee, did not h*art 
him, while the observations of Dr. R to/tf » 
different story, ought we to believe him? ton 
certainly would speak from experience, fs to* 
to be believed, or shall his experience be cor- 
rected by the observations of Dr. B. ? 

I have found many individuals whose <xp* 

rience told them they could not digest then 

dinner till they had taicen a cud of tobacco into 

their mouths; and one or two, till they had 

twallowed some of the juice. Should this e* 
5 # 
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pcrience be legarded as true, or she aid it be 
deemed false experience, and as such be cor- 
rected ? 

Others still are to be found — in great num- 
bers, too— who believe their experience proves 
the necessity, at least in their own case, of* 
using opium or brandy. They can do more 
work, and do it better, they say ; why then is 
jt not best for them ? But how long can they 
do more work, and do it better 1 How long 
before they must increase the quantity of their 
stimulus, or else be found falling off? And 
how many other diseases are they meanwhile 
sowing the seeds of — preparatory to a future 
harvest of suffering ? 

" The stomach," we are told, " is very a> 
commodatingy and habit very powerful." I grant 
the force of habit, and the accommodating 
power of the stomach. I grant even the whole 
truth of the story of Mithridates, king of Pon- 
tus — that he accustomed himself to the deadly 
influence of hemlock. But what then 1 Wag 
Mithridates uninjured by it 1 Did it produce 
no inflammation of the lining membrane of his 
stomach and alimentary canal ? Was it neither 
he cause nor the aggravation of disease ? If it 
.s said he lived to be about seventy years o( 
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age, I reply, that I have known confirmed 
drunkards at a still greater age, and also can- 
firmed opium takers; men who began their 
intemperate lives much earlier than Mithridates 
began his hemlock. Does their narrow escape, 
when thousands for one of them have fallen, 
prove their rum, and opium, and hemlock, safe, 
much less useful ? Yet on the principle of 
being guided by our own experience solely, 
such might be the conclusion. Such, in fact, is 
the practical conclusion of all who cite Mithn- 
dates to prove that the stomach is " accommo- 
dating," without any evil consequences follow- 
ing from this accommodation. 

For, in the first place, the stomach is, without 
doubt, diseased ; and this state of things, be- 
sides being unpleasant and undesirable in itself, 
as a general rule, predisposes to other diseases, 
and renders all other maladies which set in 
more severe than they naturally would be, and 
more likely to be fatal. Secondly, if owing to 
a strong natural constitution, the individual 
should last to a comparative old age, yet he 
will never last as long as he would have lasted 
had he avoided the poison. But suppose, is 
the third place, this were possible, 1 his posterity 
should any follow, would inevitably inherit 
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ease as the consequence ; and if otherwise, hff 
example would influence those, whose posterity 
would be visited in the same way. There is no 
discharge in this war. All accommodations of 
the stomach, or indeed of any other part or 
organ, are made at the future expense of the 
system, or are to be paid for, with interest, by 
posterity. 

" But is there not a difference of constitu- 
tion ? Is not one man's meat another 9 s poison ? ' 
Not in the sense commonly received. There 
is a difference of constitution among men, just 
as there ,is among horses or cattle, but no 
greater. The human constitution, in its un- 
perverted state, is owe, as much as the horse 
constitution is one. And, as a general rule, 
the food or drink which is best for one person, 
is best for another, unless custom has so changed 
him, that second nature is stronger than first 
nature. Men endure tobacco, and rum, and 
tea, and hemlock, and many even become fond 
of them, just as cows come to feed on fish, cats 
on bread, and dogs' on tobacco. 

" But I feel so lost without tea," others com- 
plainingly tell us, " that I cannot feel I have 
had a breakfast without it." And not a few 
housekeepers have a similar, or rather a still 
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greater difficulty in preparing a table without 
it. All this, however, may be got over in time , 
and only shows the great power of habit. > 

" Well, after all, I like a short life and a 
merry one," I have heard people say. " I have 
no notion of denying myself one of the com- 
forts of life, for the sake of five or ten more 
wretched years at the end of it." But a part 
of the mistake here is, that in adding ten years 
to life, it is not all added to the end. The 
middle is prolonged in the same proportion 
with the rest. And as to a merry life, it so 
happens, though the declaration may not be 
accredited, that the longest and healthiest life 
is the most merry, despite of its self-denials. 

Lastly, it will be said by a few, that they 
" would continue the use of tea, if they knew 
it injured theril." They love it and will have 
it, at every hazard of soul and body. " It is 
nobody's business," they add, " but their own." 

But is this so? Are you not a member 
of society ? And do you not violate a duty you 
owe to society, when you pursue a course of 
conduct which unfits you, in the least degree, 
for usefulness? Has your example ho influ- 
ence ? And have you a right to set a bad ex* 
ample, even though tin evil you thereby con- 
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firm were but small ? Should you do thuat 
would you regard yourself a good citizen ; and 
ought you to be regarded as such by others ? 

Have you no relative duties to perform? 
Have you no father, mother, brother, sister, 
son, or daughter, who may need your wasted 
earnings — to say nothing of wasted vital ener- 
gies — provided you never should? Can you, 
with a clear conscience, waste that time ot 
money — and time itself is money — which, if not 
wanted in the education of your children, may 
be wanted by them or by some of your other 
friends hereafter ? Besides, are there no deeds 
of charity to be done in the world? 

It may not be well to appeal, too frequently, 
to the Christian professions and Christian prin- 
ciples of the tea drinker ; for in a few instances 
he may disclaim them. Generally speaking, 
however, tea drinkers profess a belief in Chris- 
tianity. They admit the authority of Paul and 
his cotemporaries and coadjutors. Yet these 
writers tell us, " No man liveth to himself, and 
no man dieth to himself;" and that we should 
glorify Goc in our body and spirit which are 
alike his 
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CHAPTER L 

ORIGIN OF THE USE OF COFFEE. 

Inbian encomium on coffee. Its origin. Opposition to it 
Gradual progress. Introduction into Europe. Opposition 
it met \vjth there. Present consumption. Rapid increase 
in its use. 

" O coffee ! thou dispellest the cares of the 
great ; thou bringest back those who wander 
from the paths of knowledge. Coffee is the 
beverage of the people of God, and the cordial 
of his servants who thirst for wisdom. When 
coffee is infused into the bowl, it exhales the 
odor of musk, and is of the color of ink. The 
truth is not known except to the wise who 
drink it from the foaming coffee cup. God has 
deprived f >ols of coffee, who with invincible 
obstinacy condemn it as injurious. 

" Coffee is our gold, and in the place of its 
libations we are in the enjoyment of the' best 
tnd noblest society. Coffee is even as innocent 
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a drink as the purest milk, from which it it 
only distinguished by its color. Tarry with th) 
coffee in the place of its preparation, and th* 
good God will hover over thee and participate 
in his feast. There the graces of the saloon, 
the luxury of life, the society of friends, all fur- 
nish a picture of the abode of happiness. 

" Every care vanishes when the clip bearer 
presents thee the delicious chalice. It will cir- 
culate fleetly through thy veins, and will not 
rankle there : if thou doubtest this, contemplate 
the youth and beauty of those who drink it. 
Grief cannot exist where it grows ; sorrow hum- 
bles itself in obedience before its powers. 

" Coffee is the drink of God's people ; in it is 
health. Let this be the answer to those who 
doubt its qualities. In it will we drown our ad- 
versities, and. in its fire consume our sorrows. 
Whoever has once seen the blissful chalice, 
will s^corn the wine cup. Glorious drink ! thy 
color is the seal of purity, and reason proclaims 
it genuine. Drink with confidence, and regard 
not the prattle of fools, who condemn withou 
foundation. 11 

The foregoing encomium, or rather tirade,, on 
the virtues of coffee, was taken by the Transyl- 
vania Journal of Medicine from a German Jour- 
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tial for 1834 ; for which it is said to ha* t been 
translated from the Arabic of Sheik Abdal-Ka- 
der Anasari Djezeri Haubali, son of Moham- 
med. Of its extravagance we shall be better 
able to judge by and by. 

Coffee was introduced into Europe and Amer- 
ica as a common drink, much later than tea. 
It was indeed brought there more than two cen- 
turies ago ; but it is only one hundred and sev- 
enty-one years since the first coffee house was 
opened. This was in Paris. 

Coffee is a native of Abyssinia. From 
thence it found its way into Arabia, in the sixth 
century*— probably as a substitute for wine, 
when that liquor was first prohibited by the Ko- 
ran, It appears, however, to have been, for 
some time, used as a medicine rather than as 
a common beverage, for it was not till near the 
close of the fifteenth century that it became a 
frequent favorite, even in Arabia. In 1511 its 
use had extended to Cairo. 

Opposition to it was, however, soon excited, 
and a sentence of public condemnation pro- 
nounced against it, at Mecca, by an assembly of 
muftis, lawyers and physicians. They declared 
coffee drinking to be contrary to the law of 

their prophet, and alike injurious to soul and 
6 
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body. Soon the pulpits at Cairo resounded 
with anathemas ; all the stores or magazines of 
the seditious berry were burnt; the saloons 
were shut, and their keepers pelted with the 
fragments of their broken pots and cups. The 
tumult, however, soon subsided, for the Sultan, 
by a public decree, declared coffee drinking 
not to be heresy ; an>.1 the two principal physi- 
cians who had prone unced it to be pernicious 
to health, he caused to be executed. 

From Cairo this suspicious liquor passed to 
Damascus and Aleppo ; and thence,, in 1554, to 
Constantinople. Here, as at Cairo, it was op 
posed by the der vises and others, who regarded 
its use as prohibited by the prophet. They 
called it, when roasted, a species of charcoal ; 
and declaimed, with much vehemence, against 
the impiety of using so base an article at the 
table. 

Coffee appears to have been first introduced 
into Italy in 1615; and afterwards, in 1657, to 
France ; in both instances, however, as a curi- 
osity. It was evidently beginning to be used at 
Marseilles in 1679 ; for during that year, the 
medical faculty,* in that city, made it the theme 
•f a public disputation. 

It has been already seen that the first coffee 
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house in Europe was opened in Paris, in 1673. 
The coffee was first sold at 2s. 6d. a cup. The 
shop-keeper being . unsuccessful in Paris, after* 
jrard removed to London. 

Here the new drink was destined to meet 
with a more powerful opposition than in Asia 
or Africa. Ministers as well as others de- 
claimed against it, some of them with much vio- 
lence. Probably it was seen to be used chiefly, 
if not wholly, for the sake of its nervous excite- 
ment. The following is said to be an extract 
from one of the sermons of those days, against 
the votaries of coffee and tobacco. It: is inserted 
as a curiosity, rather than with approbation of 
its denunciatory spirit. 

" They cannot wait till the smoke of the in 
fernal regions surrounds them, but encompass 
themselves with smoke of their own accord., and 
drink a poison which Goti made black that it 
might bear the devil's own color." 

Coffee, however, like spirits, tobacco, opium, 
and other nervous excitants — in a world where 
men are governed by appetite rather than by 
reason — was destined to have a run, and a pro- 
digious run too. For one hundred and fifty 
yearg its use has been extending; and it is no* 
found in nearly all parts of the civilized globe. 
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The exact amount used in the whole world— 
indeed in any part of it — cannot be exactly as- 
certained. The quantity imported into England, 
for the year 1832, was within a fraction of 
50,000,000 pounds, but it is supposed that about 
half of it was re-exported. In 1840, the quan- 
tity consumed in the countries of Europe an- 
nually was estimated as follows: — France, in- 
cluding Spain, Italy, &,c, about 70,000,000 
pounds ; Netherlands and Holland, 81 ,000,000; 
Germany, and the countries round the Baltic, 
64,000,000, 

The consumption of coffee in the United 
States has been rapidly increasing for many 
years. In 1821 the importation was only 
21,273,659 pounds; whereas in 1836, fifteen 
years afterward, the amount was 93,790,507, 
and the actual consumption nearly as great. 
During the seven years ending in 1838, the 
consumption increased one hundred per cent, 
while the p>pulatioo itself advanced only thirty 
three per c int. 
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. COFFEE .1 NARCOTIC. OR IOISCN 

Toitimonyin regari to the properties of coffee. Dr. Hoc pel 
—Dr. Paris — Dr. Willieh — X>t. Beaumont— Mr. Graham- 
Prof. Hitchcock— Dr. Trotter— Dr. Dunglison— Dr. Hall— 
Dr. Combe — Prof. Sweetser — jy. Shurtleff— Loude— Sini- 
baldi — Linnaeus — Drs. Percival , Musgrave and Milluigen>~ 
Dr.' Grindal — The Encyclopaedia Americana— Dr. Burdell— 
Mr. Cole— Dr. Hahnemann. 

That coffee is essentially and properly a 
medicine — a narcotic — wili hardly be question- 
ed by any medical man of the present day ; nor 
indeed by any individual who has paid but the 
smallest attention to its effects on the human 
system. It may be well, however, to cite a few 
of the more respectable testimonials. 

Hooper, in his Medical Dictionary, says — 
" It possesses nervine and astringent qualities." 
" It is said to be a good antidote against an 
over-dose of opium, and- to relieve obstinate 
spasmodic asthmas." — A substance, by the way, 
which is a nervine, and has the power of re- 
lieving spasm, is of course a r arcotic, or diffifc 

rible stimulant 
6* 
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Dr. Paris says — " It is suspected of producing 
palsies — and not without foundation/' — Here 
one might be disposed to ask — Do we want a 
stronger reason for believing coffee to be a 
narcotic, than the fact of its producing palsy ? 

Dr. Willich represents coffee as possessing 
" anti-spasmodic virtues/' and speaks, in par- 
ticular, of its powerful effect on the nervous 
system. He says it is " a valuable medicine.** 

The opinion of Dr. Beaumont has been given 
in speaking of tea. ' In remarking on the ne- 
cessity which exists of increasing the dose of 
both tea and coffee, in order to have their effects 
permanent, he says of the additional quantity— 
" Yet this is only an addition to the strength 
of the narcotic he is in the constant habit of 
using." 

. I have also noticed, briefly, the opinion of 
Mr. Graham, who assures us that both " tea 
and coffee are among the most powerful poisons 
of the vegetable kingdom." . 

Prof Hitchcock, in his " Dyspepsia Fore- 
stalled," repeatedly speaks of coffee as a nar- 
cotic. " The bewitching influence," he says 
of both tea and coffee, " lies in their narcotic 
properties — the same principle that gives opium 
and tobacco their attractions. They exhilarate 
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th<. .ystem, producing a pleasurable glow, and 
tesbwiing nervous irritability. They do this in 
a less degree than ardent spirit and wine ; still 
the exciting principle is essentially the same." 

Dr. Trotter, in speaking of the cause of ner- 
vous maladies, says that " the only means of 
core lie in a total abstinence from every species 
of fermented liquor, and from every thing that 
bears any analogy to them, such as tea, coffee, 
opium, and all other narcotics" 

Dr. Dunglison says of coffee — " It is mani- 
festly tonic, and somewhat stimulating;" and 
in many of his occasional remarks, clearly ad- 
mits its narcotic tendency. 

The same admission is made in the Journal 
of Health, in Faust's Catechism of Health, and 
in the Catechism of Health by Dr. Bell, of 
Philadelphia. All this is good authority. The 
ratter work says expressly that coffee — nol 
strong coffee, merely, but coffee in all circum 
stances — has a " pernicious effect upon the sto- 
mach, bowels, and nervous system generally." 

The testimony of Dr. Combe, in his work on 
Diet and Regimen, is very much in point. Ho 
says — " It acts as a strong stimulant, and cer 
tainly increases our comfort for the time. Like 
all other stimulants, however, its use is attended 
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with the disadvantage of exhausAng the ben$i> 
biUty of the part on which it acts, and inducing 
weakness. This inconvenience is not f Jt to the 
same extent, indeed, after coffee, as after spirits, 
but still it exists." 

Prof. Sweetser says — " It has appeared to me 
that even more persons sutler disturbance of 
the nervous system and of the digestive function 
from the free use of coffee, than of tea " Else- 
where he avows the belief that its lo,ng con- 
tinued use sometimes produces palsies. 

Dr. S. A. ShurtlefF, a physician of Boston 
says — " Of all the common beverages drank ui 
society, coffee is decidedly the worst." 

Londe, a distinguished French writer om 
health, classes coffee among the drinks which 
stimulate, but do not nourish. He says-;-" It 
accelerates the functions only by shortening 
their duration. It doubles the energy of the 
organs only )y doubling the debility which fol- 
.ows.'- "Coffee" he adds, " should be used 
only in those circumstances in which it is proper 
to use fermented or spirituous liquors. It is not 
on account of its liquid condition, or its high 
temperature, but on account of its stimulating 
without nourishing, that coffee, like tea, pro- 
duces nervous affections " 
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Sinibaldi, an Italian medical writer of sum* 
eminence, has the following remarks — " The 
commerce which we have opened with Asia 
and the new world, in addition to the small pox 
and other diseases, has brought us a new drink, 
which has contributed most shockingly to the 
destruction of our constitutions — I mean coffee. 
It produces debility, alters the gastric juice, 
disorders digestion, and often produces convul- 
sions, palsy of the limbs, and vertigo." 

Linnaeus, in his " Medical Botanical System," 
represents coffee as being " drying, exciting, 
healing, expelling, carminative, diuretic, anti- 
venereal and anthelmintic." He speaks of it, 
moreover, as of known usefulness in that long 
list of nervous complaints, at the head of which 
stand hypochondriasis and hysteria. Surely if 
4uch powers do not entitle it to the name of a 
medicine — a narcotic poison too— I know not 
what could. 

Drs. Percival, Musgrave and Millengen, re- 
commend coffee in cases of asthma ; and the 
latter, in speaking of its medicinal effects, says 
it is liable to produce feverish heat, anxiety 
palpitations, trembling, wea mess of sight, aud 
predisposition to apoplexy. 

Dr. Grindal, cf Russia, u his attendance aft 
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the hospital it Dorp at, has ased a preparation 
of raw coffee in intermittent fevers, as a sub* 
stitute for Peruvian bark, with great success. 
In eighty cases, scarcely one resisted its power. 

The Encyclopaedia Americana, in an article 
which was probably written by Dr. Lieber, one 
of the editors, says — "As a medicine, strong 
coffee is a powerful stimulant and cordial ; and 
in paroxysms of the asthma, is one of the best 
remedies ; but it should be very strong." 

Dr. Burdell, of New York, has made many 
curious experiments on small animals, not only 
with the decoction of tea, but with what he 
calls the extract of coffee. He says — " By ex- 
periments upon animals, it is shown that there 
is more excitement of the nervous system pro- 
duced by coffee than by tea ; but death does 
not ensue as quickly." 

Tlje testimony of Mr. Cole should not be 
forgotten. That learned surgeon believed coffee 
to be liable to bring on all the diseased action 
which he referred to tea ; so that in his view 
there is really a coffee disease abroad, as well 
as a tea disease ; or rather, according to him 
coffee and tea. produce symptoms nearly the 
tame. On this point I shall say more pre* 
sently 
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Dr. Hahnemann, the father of the homoeo- 
pathic system of medicine, and the author of 
an essay on coffee, gives the following testi- 
mony: — "Coifee is strictly a medicinal sub- 
stance. All medicines, in strong doses, have a 
disagreeable effect on the feelings of a healthy 
person. No one ever failed to be disgusted 
the first time he smoked tobacco. No healthy 
palate ever found strong coffee, without sugar 
palatable on the first trial/' * 

♦Note 6, page 107. 

( 



CHAPTER III. 

DISEASES PRODUCED BT COFFEE. 

The coffee disease. Opinions of Hahnemann. Other d* 
cases excited by coffee. 

No man has written better on the diseases 
siduced by coffee, than Hahnemann. Whatever 
may become of his system of medicine, his 
essay on coffee will endure as long as the Eng- 
lish language. 

He first describes what may be called, as has 
Deen intimated in the preceding, chapter, the 
coffee disease; — which, however, differs some- 
what from the " tea disease" of Mr. Cole, Ss 
wiU be readily seen. 

" The first effect of coffee," says Hahnemann, 
.** is, in general, a more or less agreeable in- 
crease of the vital activity. The animal, the 
natural and the vital functions, as they are 
called, are for some hours, at first, artificially 
elevated by it ; and the subsequent effect which 
arises after the lapse of several hours, is its 
•pposite — an unpleasan . feeling of existence, s* 
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lower degree of vitality, a kind of paralysis of 
the animal and vital functions. 

"When a person unaccustomed to coffee, 
drinks a moderate quantity of it, or one, accus- 
tomed to it, an immoderate quantity, his indi 
viduality, the sensation of his existence, oi his 
vitality, is, for the several next succeeding hours, 
more lively. His pulse beats fuller, quicker, 
but softer. He acquires a well defined glow in 
the cheek- 1 — a glow which does not disappear 
insensibly in the adjacent parts, but stands out 
separate like a spot of red. The forehead and 
the palm of the hand become moist, and warm. 
He feels warmer than before ; he feels an agree- 
ably oppressive warmth, a sort of voluptuous 
palpitation of the heart ensues, as when great 
joy is felt.* The veins of the hands are iJis- 
tended. Externally, too, a greater than the 
natural warmth is produced, which, however, a 
large quantity of coffee never changes to heat, 
(rather, to general perspiration;) some even 
acquire a burning heat by its use. His presence 
of mind, his faculty of attention and sympathy, 
are more lively than in the healthy natural con- 
dition. 

" If the dose is immoderately large, and the 

Isnbject peculiarly irritable and quite unaccus- 

* Note 7, page 108. 
7 
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torred to its use, it produces a heaJache affect* 
big one side of the head, from the upper part 
of the side bone (os parietal) to the babe of the, 
brain. The mcunbrane covering the brain seems 
to partake of its influence on the affected side. 
and to become painfully sensitive. The hands 
and feet become cold ; there i$ a cold sweat on 
the forehead and in the palms of the hands. 
The temper is extremely irritable and intolerant ; 
no kindness awakens gratitude. The patient is 
anxious and trembling, much disquieted, weeps 
without any occasion, or laughs involuntarily. 
After a few hours he slumbers, awaking from 
time to time, as if much frightened." 

Dr. H. goes on to explain the nature of fa- 
tigue, hunger, thirst and digestion, and to show 
that coffee removes the first three of these, and 
greatly impairs the latter. But this is not all, 
as it' appears. The intestinal action is quick- 
ened, and the halfcdigested food is. hurried 
through the body in a. half-liquid state, without 
having contributed much of its nutritive sub- 
stance to the support of the body. The lower 
portion of the bowel is not only over-stimulated, 
1>ut disordered in its function. 

This is the fir.n stage of the coffee disease ; 
nn.1 were th % ro no pecrndarv, stage "t wouW 
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hardly be regarded as formidable. Bat to this 
overactivity of the whole system which I have 
partially described, succeeds a condition of 
things almost the reverse. Intestinal motion is 
more difficult and often painful, muscular mo- 
tion generally irksome, the extremities* chilly, 
ill humor is excited, a sort of gnawing hunger 
comes on, and there is more or less of oppres- 
sion of the head and stomach. The disease, in 
this secondary stage, and in those who are con- 
stitutionally irritable, would become serious, 
were it not partially removed, in due time, by a 
renewal of the coffee. 

But other diseases, such as the individual is 
predisposed to, are also excited. Such are ner- 
vous or sick headache, toothache, darting pains 
in the body, spasms in the chest, stomach and 
abdomen, costiveness,* erysipelas, diseases of the 
liver, uterus and bones. The latter become 
carious, sometimes exceedingly so. Nothing 
but grief and the use of mercury is so destruc- 
tive to the teeth. In children, a species of hec- 
tic fever is induced ; and short of this, inflam- 
mation of the eyes, with difficulty of breathing 
and bowel affections. Even when not excited 
by coffee, these diseases and most ethers are 
aggravated by it. 

* Note 8, page 111. 
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Is it strange that the daily use of that which 
is admitted on all hands to be an active medi- 
cine^ should produce much mischief? Let us 
consider, then, how incompatible in their action 
and effects medicine and food are, even when 
taken apart from each other. But if the fre- 
quent use of medicine, when not taken with 
meals, is destructive, how much greater must be 
the disturbance and final derangement when it 
is actually present in the stomach with our food, 
from day to day, and from year to year ! * 

I have alluded to darting or lancinating pains 
in the body, as one occasional effect of coffee 
drinking. But these are sometimes regarded as 
a part of the true coffee disease, before described. 
This symptom is represented as extremely trou- 
blesome. When it occurs in the limbs, it does 
not appear to be in the joints, but in the spaces , 
between the joints — and rather in the cellular 
tissue or flesh than in the bones. ' It is a cu- 
rious affection, and has been noticed by very 
few writers. 



* Well, indeed, were it for us, if coffee, or indeed coffee 
and tea, were, in this respect, alone. But there are a dozen, 
tf not r score of substances in common, daily use, *v.Job havt 
at to • jJa : n to the nam« o< medicinal si ib stances, 
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The expressions moderate and immocLratt, a& 
used above, must of course be understood rela- 
tively ; for as one person, say a robust laborer, 
can bear more than another, what would l-e hut 
moderate for one, would be immoderate fn the 
case of another. A certain prince whom Hah- 
nemann mentions, used, at once, the strength 
of seven ounces of well burnt iiul suitab) pre- 
pared coffee ; while some perse us require qdaj 
a quarter of an ounce. 



V I 



CHAPTER IV. 



MURAL AKD INTELLECTUAL TENDENC 



re*timony on this sabjecL Mental injury induced. Itl 
effects in Germany. Immorality of the waste by coffee. 

" When I awake," says a devotee of coffee, 
who was once respectable in intellectual and 
mora} powers, " I have the intelligence and 
activity of an oyster." But without intimating 
that coffee drinkers are generally so much low- 
ered in the scale of creation, it is nevertheless 
asserted, and may be maintained, that coffee is 
a stoltifier of the mental faculties ; and that 
notwithstanding its deceptive promises at first, 
no person, young or old, ever escaped its influ- 
ence in this respect 

But if the mind could escape, in the general 
attack upon the nervous energies of the system, 
not so with the moral faculties. These are 
^crippled, dwarfed, I had almost said annihilated. 
If we try to exercise them, the effort seems al- 
. Diost without hope. 

This rest It nouever, is he secondary effect 
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of the coffee, and not the primary. Fcr as 
Hahnemann well says, the primary operation 
of coffee is to excite the sexual passion, and de- 
velope it many ytfars too early — he says ten or 
fifteen — a circumstance which has a most visible 
effect on the public morals ; one too which is 
as sad as it is visible. 

" Immediately aftenour coffee," says the same 
ingenious writer, " the stores of memory leap, 
so to speak, to our tongues ; and talkativeness, 
haste, and the letting slip something we should 
not have mentioned, are often the consequence. 
Moderation and prudence are wholly wanting. 
The cold reflective seriousness of our fore- 
fathers, the solid firmness of their wills, resolu- 
tions and judgment, ti c duration of their not 
speedy, but powerful and. judicious bodily move- 
ments — all this noble, original impress of our 
nature disappears before this medicinal beve- 
rage, and gives way to over-hasty attempts, rash 
resolutions, immature decisions, levity and 
fickleness, talkativeness, inconstancy, rapid mo- 
bility of the muscles," &c. 

" I am aware that the German must drink 
•otfee, if he would revel in pleasantry, if he 
would weave together flimsy romances, and 
produce frothy jtux c? esprit ; and that the Ger- 
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man female needs coffee, if she would be bnl* 
liarit and sentimental in modish circles* The 
ballot dancer, the irnprovisatore, the mounte- 
bank, the juggler, the sharper, and the faro 
banker, need 3 coffee, as does also the fashion- 
able musical virtuoso for his dizzy rapidity, and 
the omnipresent fashionable physician, when he 
wishes to flutter through ninety-nine visits of a 
morning. Let us leave these to their unnatural 
stimulus ; and with it, its consequences on hu- 
man health and happiness ! 

" Thus much at least is certain — the most 
1 refined man of the world, the most accomplished 
prodigal of life from one end of the globe to the 
other, can discover no medical article but coffee 
(perhaps tea) which is capable of converting 
our usual sensations for some hours into purely 
pleasing ones ; of producing in us, for some 
hours, a more jovial, nay even petulant mirth, a 
more lively wit, a brilliant fancy which goes 
beyond our temperament — of accelerating the 
motion of our muscles till they tremble, and of 
doubling in speed the regular quiet course of 
our organs of digestion and evacuation; of 
keeping the sexual appetite in an almost invol- 
untary excitement; of stilling the beneficent 
pain of hunger and thirst ; of driving refreshing 
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sleep from the weary limbs, and of feigning a 
Bpecies of wakefulness at a time when the whole 
created world of our hemisphere is enjoying its 
appointed destiny, refreshing rest, in the still 
bosom of night." 

There may be some peculiarities in the Ger- 
mans ; yet, after all, what can be more v obvious, 
than that a substance which produces the effects 
here ascribed to, it in Germany, must have an 
unfavorable tendency on intellect and morals in 
America? 

I might dwell, as in speaking of tea, on the 
immorality of the amazing waste which the use 
of coffee involves. I might say something of 
the folly of complaining of heavy taxes, hard 
times, &c, while we tax ourselves, as a nation, 
at the rate of about $12,000,000* a year, or 
$360,000,000 in thirty years. It is no light 
thing for each individual — man, woman and 
child — to expend sixty-seven cents a year, or 
twenty dollars in thirty years. Yet such is the 
average expenditure for this single article of 
what is called luxury. In a township of 2000 
inhabitants, it is $1333 a year ; in one of 4000, 

* This is merely ths expense in money. The whole yearly 
expense, including S* time at a fair valuation, cannot be lest 
than #25,000,000 
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it is $2666; in our own commonwealth it is 
about half a million. The connection of this 
extravagance and waste with the idleness, and 
consequently with the morals of the community, 
cannot but be obvioun 



CHAPTER V. 

WtiO ARE MOST INJURED BY CCFFEE. 

Effects of coffee on children Its effects on females. Suffer 
ings of sedentary men. 

Coffee, like tea, injures children most ; and 
the more so, the younger they are, and the 
more tender. Very seldom indeed do we find 
caries in children from, any other cause than 
coffee. The ulcers connected with these de- 
cayed or mortified bones, are exceedingly trou- 
blesome, as well as ugly in appearance. They 
ire surrounded by a blue red hard swelling, 
quite painful, and discharging a caseous sub- 
stance. 

Though coffee does not appear to produce 
rickets, it hastens the effects of other causes, 
and especially induces a species of hectic fever, 
sometimes called the children's hectic ; or 
where the cause is well understood, the coffee 
hectic. Their countenances fade, and their 
flesh becomes soft. Thsir speech is feeble or 
stammering : and when they have learned to 
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.walk — in which they are slow — tl.eir gait is 
unsteady and tottering. Their appetite is feeble, 
and seldom good, and sometimes they do not 
grow. They are apt to be timid, gl oomy ahd 
discontented, and to sleep hut poorly. Denti 
tion with them is often difficult, and alway? 
slow. They are also troubled with sore eyes. 

This last affection, with some others, espe- 
cially a rattling of the breast, attacks, says 
Hahnemann, even nursing infants, provided the 
mother drinks much coffee, and breathes bad 
air. How wide-spreading, he exclaims, and how 
penetrating, must the injurious effects of thi? 
beverage be, when even the sucking child suf- 
fers from it ! 

Females suffer most, next to children and 
infants, from the use of this narcotic. Espe- 
cially is this true of nervous females, with whom 
the present age and our own country so much 
abound ; and of those, above all others, who 
derive from inheritance or wrong habits, a ten- 
dency to hysteria, scrofula or consumption. Let 
such persons — and thc&e are oTten the very per- 
sons who cling to coffee as with a death grasp— 
Wt such, I say, beware ! — Note 9, page 113. 

But sedentary men, of every description and 
age, especially studious men, as well as female* 
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and children, suffer greatly both from tea and 
coffee, and ought not to touch either; nor in- 
deed any of the other hot beverages so much in 
use— chocolate, shells, &c. 
^ Let me not, in the foregoing remarks, be 
misunderstood. I am not for granting indul- 
gences to any individual, under any circum- 
stances. Coffee, like tea, is a slow poison to 
all, under all circumstances. If the robust and 
those whose employments and habits are most 
healthy, endure it best, it is simply because 
they would endure better any other abuse. Be- 
sides, the same vital energies which enable 
them, to bear up better under abuses, if properly 
husbanded, would great] y add to their years, 
their usefulness and their happiness. 



CHAPTER VI 

DEFENCE O* COFFEE DRINKING. 

Plea < wtt man in an artificial state needs coffee. Fallacy uf 
this plea. The notion of its hannlessnesf considered 
Small errors. 

The arguments usually brought in defence 
of coffee drinking, are substantially the same 
with those which are so frequent in the mouths 

« 

of tea drinkers. If I have been successful, 
under the proper head, of showing their fallacy, 
it is hardly necessary that they should be re- 
peated in this place. There are, however, a 
few points on which it may be well to bestow a 
passing notice. 

Man, we are told by some, is in an artificial 
and not a natural state ; or rather, to express 
the idea better, his whole nature, modified by 
that mixture of error and truth which goes 
under the sod name of civilization, or the softer 
one of refinement, has become artificial. In 
this condition, with an artificial stomach and 
an artificial digestion, may not artificial drinks 
becone, &♦ times, necsssary? 
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Such is, in substance, the reasonirg of a 
writer in one of our medical journals, whose 
views still meet with a hearty response from 
many professional and non-professional men, 
especially when they are fond of some one or 
more of these drinks. It happens, moreover, 
that in particularizing, every one defends the 
kind of drink to which he is enslaved ; while 
he does not hesitate, to save his own " ortho- 
doxy" in general, to utter his maledictions 
against dome other member of the fraternity. 

" Tea and coffee," says the writer above re- 
ferred to, " are employed almost solely as con- 
diments, by means of which we are enabled to 
take bread and butter and other food with much 
greater facility and relish, than we otherwise 
could do, if we only diluted them with water. 
These, with beer, cider, claret and other kinds 
of wine, are more used by the temperate, for 
condiments, than for any other purpose. Our 
habits are such, that many dishes cannot be 
comfortably eaten, and if eaten, will disturb the 
stomach, without them. Many a stomach can- 
not digest a piece of cake, unless it is followed 
by a glass of wine, cider or beer. Roast pork, 
and several other kinds^of animal food, not only 
relish bitter, but sit much more easily on the 
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stomach by these means. Many fruits cannot 
be eaten in any quantity, unless they are fol- 
lowed by some *uch condiment. There seenu 
to be a kind o. fitness, a sort of balance, be- 
tween several articles and made dishes of food, 
for each other." 

But is it a just inference, that because with 
jhe aid of exciting drinks the stomach can di- 
gest many things which it cannot digest without 
them, therefore it is proper to use them? Did 
the Creator make the stomach so that it cannot 
do its work till it is goaded and spurred ? It 
cannot be so, in the nature of things. No other 
condiment can be necessary to the healthy — 
and with the sick, in these remarks, I have 
nothing to do — than a gooc: appetite, with a 
natural and healthful secretion of saliva and the 
gastric juice. 

If Hahnemann is right in saying that coffee 
hurries the food through the alimentary canal, 
dissolved, indeed, but only half digested — and 
that he is so, no one, I think, who duly con- 
siders the subject, , will doubt — then all which 
our champion of tea and coffee has said about 
their usefulness in aiding digestion, falls to the 
ground. The mos whicji can justly be affirmed 
is, that the vario ;s processes whose united re* 
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suits constitute digestion, are juickened by theft! 
drinks. The gastric juice flows in greater 
abundance ; the liver forms its secretion more 
rapidly ; the lacteaJs convey chyle faster, and the 
action of the intestinal canal is more violent. 
But the nervous energy which is expended in 
enabling all the vital machinery to work faste: 
th?>n is natural, but which should have been 
reserved for , some future exigency or want, 
being expended prematurely, a lack of energy 
in the same proportion follows. So that nothing 
is gained in real strength to the current of life ; 
besides which the flow of that current is un- 
natural, now too high, now too low ; and life's 
purposes are not so well accomplished as if the 
stream were equable in its movements. 

Nor is .it in the stomach and alimentary canal 
alone, that mischief is done by such irregularity. 
It is a law of the system, that if one mem be? 
suffer, all the members suffer with it Let us, 
at the risk of a little repetition, apply this doc- 
time m the case before us ; — I mean to the use 
and effects of coffee and tea. 

These beverages at first, then, increase the 
gastric and peristaltic action, and by conse- 
quence the action of the parts in immediate 
contact and connection. But ry the law of 
8 # 
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which I am speaking — commonly called the law 
of sympathy-— other and more distant parts have 
their action also increased, such as the heart, 
lungs, brain and skin. Then, when the de- 
bility 01 loss of action comes, as the necessary 
consequence — when the liver, for example, 
which before formed its bile too rapidly, or of 
too thin a quality, forms it too slowly, or has it 
too ' muddy — all the other organs, however dis- 
tant, fall into a degree of inaction or suffering 
in the same proportion. Then, again, each of 
these organs or parts, however near or however 
remote, has its own sympathies with other or- 
gans ; and among the rest, with the very organs 
from which the disturbance first emanated — 
the stomach, liver, &c. Thus by the action 
and reaction of one part upon another, a series 
of wrong influences is put in operation, which, 
like the flux and reflux of waves, continues to 
act and react as long as the first or primary 
abuse continues to be repeated ; unless, indeed, 
in the over or increased action of a part, some- 
thing gives way — of .Which there is always more 
or less danger— and disease follows. Of the 
nature of the disease, I have already spoken ; 
thoigh it must be obvious at a glance, that 
disease of any part may ensue, where, by reason 
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of weakness or any ottur cause, there exists a 
predisposition. The weakened part of the sys- 
tem, as of the weakened or feeble part of a 
machine, will be apt to give way firat, othe* 
things and circumstances being equal. 

Suppose, for example, a coffee drinker is 
affected with brain fever. Perhaps he has drank 
his accustomed beverage, and disordered his 
stomach and liver, and roused and perpetuated 
a civil war in his system a thousand times ; and 
has fifty times said that his coffee did not hurl 
him, because he felt no immediate suffering. 
Suppose, under these circumstances, a medical 
man, who had known his habits, should say his 
disease was caused by coffee. How would 
people stare ! " A brain fever induced by cof- 
fee ! " they would say, with amazement. " Who 
ever heard of such a thing ? " Yet no coffet 
drinker who is attacked by brain fever can be 
sure it is not the result of his unwise habit. 

One more apology — for it does not deserve 
the name of argument — for tea and coffee 
drinking, remains to be mentioned. " If it 
really does harm, it does so little as to be al- 
most unworthy of notice. Why not spend your 
strength upin alcohol, opium or tobacco? Who 
4 levels dre*£ artillery at a fly?" 
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I am quite willing (q grant — I have already 
granted — that the immediate, and even the re- 
moter influence of a single cup of tea «jr coffee, 
were the abuse never to be repeated, would be 
inconsiderable. It is the consequences of many 
small dose* in succession — or rather, their ac 
cumulatea consequences — which we are to fear 
Dr. Combe says, repeatedly, that "health i* 
more frequently undermined by the gradual 
operation of constant , though unperceived causes, 
than by any great and marked exposures of an 
accidental kind;" that, as in the great majority 
of instances, the breach of a natural law " be- 
comes serious by the frequency of its repetition, 
rather than by a single act, so is the punishment 
gradual in its infliction, and slow in manifesting 
as accumulated effect." 

Besides, the actual amount of harm' done in 
not the only test of the injury of a thing, espe- 
cially by Christians. We have something else 
to do besides doing no harm. An inspired 
apostle has said, that whether we eat or drink, 
or whatsoever we do, il] should be done to the 
glory of God. Do we use tea or coffee to the 
glory of God ? Is it the best drink we can use? 
Is it a drink whose influence on ourselves and 
on those around us — on the well being of so- 
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ciet; generally — is more favorable than that of 
any other ? Is it a drink whose use, down to 
the remotest generation, we wish to do the 
utmost we can to confirm, by our example? 

As to its being a small thing, a word should 
be said. The tributaries of the Mississippi are 
small things ; nevertheless, by their union, they 
make up the mighty flood which has been aptly 
enough designated as the father of waters. So 
of the numerous tributaries to that mighty 
Btream which constantly flows into the sea oi 
intemperance. We have many a workman em- 
ployed in clearing the stream at its mouth ; is 
there no need of his labors who shall seek to 
stay its ravages, by drying up one of its sources? 

He who says coffee is a small thing, by the 
Bame rule should say that arsenic, or lead, or 
prussic acid, is a small thing. Persons who 
labor in furnaces and factories where they are 
exposed to the fumes of arsenic or lead, some- 
times last on to forty or fifty years of age, 
though many die much earlier. Nothing can 
be more certain than that the least amount of 
either of those metals is always and inevitably 
anti-vital in its tendency. Prussic acid — a drop 
of which will kill a small animal — may be so 
used thrt a person v J bear a siia . quantity of 
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ti for a long time without apparent >njury. Will 
any one attempt to say that this substance k 
not poisonous, because it poisons slowly ? 

Talk not of the nutritious property of coffee- 
much greater, I grant, than that of tea. It is not 
drank for its nutriment, by one of a thousand. 
" But it saves food," some will say. " CafFee 
drinkers are usually small eaters." The same 
may be said of cider drinkers and wine drinkers 
Is it therefore on account of tjie nutriment 
these liquors contain — which in cider is cer- 
tainly very trifling ? Is it not because, as has 
been well said by Hahnemann, they destroy the 
appetite? For my own part, I envy not the 
small appetite of the individual who is satisfied 
with a single slice of bread and butter, or a 
single cracker or biscuit, and his bowl of strong 
coffee. Bad as gluttony is, I greatly prefer the 
strong appetite of the water drinker, along with, 
his increased moral freedom and power to re- 
strain it, to slavery to the coffee bowl. And I 
do not deny that since man will drink coffee, it 
is a blessing that it should destroy the appetite; 
for gluttony and coffee both, would double the 
danger which now comes single handed. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



APPEAL. 



tdflmales. Important considerations. Concluding remarks 

If the consumption of coffee in the United 
States is destined to increase for thirteen yean 
to come, as it has done for thirteen years past, 
in proportion to the population, I see not but 
the expense in which the nation will be involved 
on account of it, during that period, must equal 
and perhaps exceed $200,000,000. The cost 
for the next century, for this article, must exceed 
$3,000,000,000. 

In view of these considerations, let me earn 
estly entreat all who make the least claim to 
the name of philanthropist, or even patriot, to 
pauae ere they resolve to contribute, by their 
example, to swell this mighty aggregate — to 
cause to flow far and wide and deep, this river 
of death. 

Let not the appeal to patriotism be met by 
the cry — What would China do, if she could not 
fiiuf a market for her tea- -and Arabia and the 
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Indies, if they could not sell their coffee? The 
same outcry might have been made, and the 
same question asked a few years ago' in relation 
to distilled and fermented drinks — beer, cider, 
brandy, &c. It is now found that the soil which 
will produce apple-trees, will usually produce 
something else. And not a doubt can exist in 
the mind of a truly intelligent person, that the 
soil now devoted to tea and coffee, might be 
made to produce an abundance of vegetable 
substances highly conducive to health and Ion* 
gevity. 

If, however, in spite of all which has been 
said, there are to be found those who will per- 
severe in the use of these poisonous drugs, they 
are entreated to consider, but for one short 
hour, what are the benefits to be derived from 
this amazing expenditure of money and waste 
of health. 

Let them consider what appropriation might 
be made of the time and money now squandered 
in this way — how much might be done by it in 
promoting social, intellectual and moral im- 
provement — how many school, village and town 
libraries might be purchased with the money — 
how many teachers' seminaries in this and other 
countries might be sustained by it — how many 
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preachers of the gospel, and teac'eers of tempe* 
ranee, physiology, health, and moral reform, 
might be scattered by it into our own and other 
parts, of the world — and how many valuable 
hooks and tracts might be furnished by it to 
the brotherhood of mankind, and in their own 
native language. 

Let them reflect on the vast amount of health 
irrecoverably lost to those who use poisons ; 
the great number of diseases exeked, aggra- 
vated or rendered fatal by them ; and especially 
the host of nervous complaints which they ex- 
cite or strengthen, ' 

Let them not forget the constitutional ills 
which are inherited. I know many a large 
family where not a child can be seen who is 
not the inheritor of ills produced by his parents' 
irregularities ; and I know of some families in 
which several children may be found, whose 
sufferings, beginning before they are a month 
old, will end only with their lives. 

Let parents consider whether they are willing, 
for the mere sake of a little present gratification, 
to sow the seeds of pain and disease in a soil so 
productive as the tender frame of the suscep- 
tible infant and then, as the consequence of a 

just law, be compelled to reap a harvest of pre* 
9 
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mature disease, decay or death, or at east aa 

imbecile old age. How many children and 

young persons sink prematurely to the grave, 

while their parents, though they are the cause, * 

Btill retain considerable vigor — thejr early 1 habits 

having been formed under better auspices. How 

many children, not actually sick, at only one 

third the parents' age, seem half as old as the 

parents themselves ! And whose is the error? 

On whom falls the guilt of so much suffering, 

premature decay* or decrepitude, and premature 

death ? 

I am far indeed from saying — let me repeat 
the sentiment once for all — that tea and coffee 
are the sole authors of all the misery referred 
to; but they certainly come in for a full share 
of it. They are among the numerous tributaries 
to the mighty stream of premature death. 

Let the sources of intemperance and dis- 
ease — the causes of an undue fondness for ex- 
citement and an unnatural thirst — be but -> 
dried up, and the larger streams which they 
have so long fed, will soon cease to flow, while 
the renovated and happier world will rejoice 
In their extermination. 



[Note I, for Page 29.] 
Tea Drunkenness. 

That tea is a powerful exhilarant, acting 
powerfully on the brain and nervous system, 
will not be doubted or denied by any habitual 
drinker of it. Nearly every such person could 
recall and relate instances in which they had 
carelessly or ignorantly partaken of a quantity 
much greater than usual, and, as a conse- 
quence, experienced an excitement of the 
brain bordering on insanity. 

I may record a case which will find its par- 
allel in the experience of not a few : 

When I was a young man, I drank tea when 
it was convenient, but had no appetite for it, 
and did not miss or regret its absence, and 
for months and years avoided or neglected it. 
After I was married I drank it regularly for a 
few months, and became partially fond of it 
as a warm, pleasant drink with my meals. My 
wife and I planned to drive on a cold January 
day twenty miles to visit a married sister. We 
took breakfast, and to prepare for the cold 

drive some extra strong tea was made and 

(99) 
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drank. On harnessing the horse to start we 
found a shoe or two loose, and we were obliged 
to wait a couple ~of hours to get the black- 
smith to set them. Thinking we bhould not see 
the table again before tea-time, we took a 
lunch at ten o'clock with two more cups of 
generous tea. We then drove ten miles and 
made a call on some friends to visit a short 
time and get warm. They tiad just finished 
their midday meal, and urged us to eat, but 
we excused ourselves as we had no necessity 
for food; then they insisted that we should, at 
least, take a cup of tea, as " it would refresh 
us so much." 

Never having been drunk on tea, we con- 
sented, and we now know it was as strong as 
green tea and hospitality could make it, but 
its grateful warmth and the pleasant talk be- 
guiled us into taking two cups x each, making 
six cups in six hours. 

After reaching our destination, ten miles 
further on, we must, of course, on this first 
visit, have a cordial repast at early tea-time, 
and green tea as strong as it could be tolerated 
must constitute a prominent part of it. 

"We visited " fast and furious," as brains so 
stimulated could inspire us; and the stories 
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and brilliant sallies with the new-found friends 
made for us a memorable evening. 

After retiring, my ears began to sing as if a 
thousand locusts were let loose; I seemed to 
be rising as in a hammock, and sailing be- 
tween heaven and earth. I could not hold my 
mind to my present position, nor think where 
I was in the startling though pleasant deliri- 
um. Sleep could not be thought of ; I moved 
not, yet seemed to be careering through space 
in a dreamy, half-conscious, delirious state ; 
and thus for three hours I existed, hardly 
knowing whether I was in the body or out of 
the body. 

The strangeness of the sensations began to 
awaken some curiosity and alarm, and I spoke, 
asking my wife if she were asleep. She 
laughed immoderately, and said no; her eyes 
were strained wide open, and she had no 
thought of sleep, and she then suggested that 
it must be the great quantity of strong tea we 
had taken during the day. We talked and 
laughed over our tea-tipsy condition for an 
hour or two and fell asleep. 

The next day I had a strange sensation of 
nervous tremor and exhaustion, as if I had 
done two days' work in a day, or had been 
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without food op sleep until I was nearly be- 
side myself. This taught the fact that people 
can be drunk on tea, and led me to abandon 
its use for years. 

[Note 2, for Page 32.] . 

Chemistry of Coffee and Tea. 

Prof. Prescott makes this very interesting 
remark with regard to the chemistry of coffee 
and tea: "But the change of guanine into 
theine is easily accomplished. It is perfectly 
practicable to bring guano material to fte 
laboratory, and send away the same atomic 
elements transformed into the snow-white, 
silky crystals of theine. Given only sufficient 
demand for the pure stimulant principle of tea 
and coffee, and a market high enough above 
the cost of its vegetable sources, and it might 
then safely be predicted that not many months 
would elapse before companies with thousands , 
of capital stock would engage successfully in 
the chemical ' manufacture of theine from 
guano. Then, very likely, rival, companies 
would establish the claim to manufacture a 
still purer article from certain of the waste 
substances of the world — articles more acces- 
sible than guana" 
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[Note 3, for Page 34.] 

Says Dr. Page: 

«'The prevalence of 'bad teeth' is, in my 
opinion, referable chiefly to three causes: (1) 
innutrition resulting from the use of impover- 
ished or indigestible food substance, (2) the 
use of hot drinks, (3) non-use of the teeth; 
dental exercise is the best dentifrice. Observe 
the quality, whiteness, and clean condition of 
the dogs' teeth: from early youth their 'tooth- 
brushes ' are bones, which they are constantly 
gnawing. Bread-crusts, or wheat-kernels, 
would do the business for our young growing 
children, replacing ' candy/ for instance." 

[Note 4, for Page 41.] 
A IiAWYEB TEA-TOPES. 

One of the most brilliant lawyers of the 
Massachusetts Bar, who was often opposed to 
Mr. Webster in great causes, was an inveter- 
ate tea-drinker. He kept a strong decoction 
of tea in bottles, where he could avail himself 
of it frequently. His complexion was tawny, 
the skin looked like smoked leather, and he 
had a wild, frantic look when toned up by tea 
and was making an argument. His eyes 
glared like those of a maniac, every fibre of 
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his system trembled with excitement, his voice 
was startling and sonorous, and the perspira- 
tion dripped from his hair. But he was sub- 
ject to great despondency, sadness, and melan- 
choly. His vitality being exhausted by excited 
nervous intensity, his stomach and brain gave 
out, and he paid the debt of nature at less 
than sixty years of age. By natural constitu- 
tion he was tough, and elastic as steel, and 
ought to have lived, at least, fifteen years 
longer in a foremost place of usefulness and 
honor. Men who become broken down and 
destroyed by alcoholic stimulants are blamed, 
or pitied and commiserated, but those who are 
sacrificed to Tea, Coffee or Tobacco, if temper- 
ate respecting alcohol, are regarded as victims 
of Providence, constitutional sensitiveness or 
over-study.- It is very respectable to die of 
something the public does not understand. 

[Note 5, for Page 43.] 

Says Dr. Oswald: "The road t6 the rum- 
cellar leads through the coffee-house. Absti- 
nence from all stimulants only is easier than 
temperance." — ("Physical Education.") 

Have not temperance reformers always con- 
tended that the use of one stimulant often 
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tea. (s to the use of others and stronger (as we 
have always argued that beer and wine lead on 
to whiskey and brandy) ? The friends of true 
reform may well ask themselves whether, iij 
their own indulgence in tea and coffee, and in 
the v effort to increase their use among the peo-* 
pie, they are not hitting wide of the mark? 
I am well aware that wine-drinkers, and those 
who indulge moderately in stronger drink, 
often pertinently reply to temperance workers, 
" When all the temperance reformers leave off 
their favorite stimulants we will leave off ours.'' 
Says Dr. Dudley A. Sargent, Professor of 
Physical Culture at Harvard College, "I am 
convinced that coffee works more injury to 
mankind than beer." 

Of course we know that this assertion df 
Jprofc Sargent does not mean that people drink 
coffee to drunkenness and go howling about 
the street, knocking down, dragging out, and 
slaying. What he does mean, however, is 
this: This drug so universally used is a poison- 
ous stimulant, affecting injuriously all those 
who take it just in proportion to the degree of 
their indulgence, the same as in the case of 
wine or beer; and, in the aggregate, the dam* 
age done to Jiealth thereby, exceeds that in* 
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dieted by beer; and, moreover, that the direct 
mischief resulting from the drunkenness of the 
few, produced by beer, is less than that caused 
by the physical, mental, and moral disorders 
produced in wjiole or in part, or aggravated 
by the so-called milder stimulants. 

Coffee and Alcohol Compared. 

Certain of the physiological effects of 'tea 
and coffee are identical with those of alcohol. 
For example: "It lessens the waste of tissue" 
(Dr. Segur). " Now, to interfere with or hin- 
der any of the normal processes of the organ- 
ism," says Dr. Page, "especially those most 
vital to the economy, as, for example, that 
of the constant breaking-down and excretion 
of the tissues, is not only to invite, but the 
impairment of these functions in and of itself 
constitutes disease." 

The Chemical Properties of Coffee and Tea 

Identical. 

Prof. Albert B. Prescott says in Popular 
Science Monthly, January, 1882: "The chief 
^constituent of the coffee berry, the alkaloid 
caffeine — in chemical analysis recognized as 
identical with that of the tea plant, theine — 
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when separated from the other constituents, 
.... so as to be seen in its perfect purity, 
appears in * snow-white, silky, filiform crystals, 
flexible and fragile, without odor, but having 
a mildly bitter taste. . . . • But it remains an 
important consideration that this crystallized 
constituent .... is 'built on the chemical type 
of the alkaloid, a class of bodies which nature 
forms in plants, but not in f ood-.plants — bodies 
that' include narcotics, stimulants, hypnofccs, 
deliriants, poisons, tonics; some of them af- 
fecting the whole nervous system, one to ex- 
cite and another to depress; and others influ- 
encing only parts of the nervous system, for 
special functions of the body." 

[Note 6, for Page 71.] > . 

Difference in the Effects of an Infusion of 
Tea ob Coffee and the Alkaloid — The 
Active Principle, Caffeine or Theine* 

>■, Dr. Lewis Shatter, in the British MedicalJoup- 
nal, says: "Medically speaking, this theine hte 
a totally distinctive action from the infusions 
of which it forms a part. In the form of an 
infusion of tea or coffee, we have to deal with 
a large proportion of astringent matter, in the 
form of tannic acid, and with the presence of 
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the essential oil/ which is an excitant to. the 
nervous system, and is the substance to whitii 
must be ascribed disorders of the nervous sjb 
tem which result from tea and coffee drinking, 
such as palpitation of the heart and sleepier** 
ness. The theine, upon the other hand, «i 
which there is about one*tenth of a grain in 
an ordinary cup of tea, is the restorative agent. 
to the nervous system, and is opposed, in its 
therapeutic properties, to the action of the es- 
sential oil The infusion, therefore, of tea or 
coffee may induce palpitation in a. heart liable 
to excessive or inordinate action; but theine, 
on the contrary, may be looked to, therapeuti- 
cally, to quiet palpitation. The infusion, by 
being an excitant, may prevent sleep. Theine, 
by being a restorative and an indirect sus- 
tainer and regulator of the circulation, may 
induce sleep. Individual medical investigators 
have, more than this, attempted, from time to 
time, to show that the action of theine is allied 
to that of quinine." • 

[Note 7, for Page 73.] 

Coffee and Heaet-Disease. 

The "voluptuous palpitating of the heart,'* 
here mentioned as the natural effect of the 
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use of coffee, is a very important point. While 
I accept as true all that is maintained by emi- 
nent authors in their indictment of coffee and 
tobacco, as demoralizing to health and charac- 
ter, I have been led to the conclusion, by more 
than forty years' close observation and careful 
inquiry of many people, that a disturbance of 
the action of the heart, and sudden death' 
therefrom, is the one supreme evil resulting 
from their use. Since the use of these articles 
has become so prevalent within the last sixty 
years, the frequency of sudden death from 
heart-trouble has increased in like degree. If - 
one will notice the accounts of sudden death 
from "an affection of the heart/' as it is 
politely called, for a single year, and make 
diligent inquiry, it will be found that the vic- 
tims were heavy users of coffee, or tobacco, or 
both; These articles disturb the nerves that 
operate the heart, and the result is, that those 
who are not organized very strongly in respect 
to the circulatory power, break down sooner 
or later, and die in a few minutes of heart 
stoppage. 

We are accustomed to recognize in our 
phrenological examinations those who have by 
nature strong or weak circulation, and to ad- 
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vise the avoidance of coffee, tobacco, and 
spice^ by such persons, and when we say, " You 
should avoid coffee, tobacco, and spices if you 
would avoid palpitation of the heart," they 
often respond, "Yes, I am troubled in that 
way, and have been obliged to give up their 
use>" There are certain signs in the face by 
which we can readily determine who are strong 
or weak in the action of the heart, and hence 
those who are most likely to suffer from heart 
trouble. 

It is quite too bad that so many good men 
and women every, year should be stricken 
down without a moment's warning in the 
midst of power and usefulness, and with the 
prospect of many years' prosperous life. 

Dr. Page in his new and excellent work, 
" Natural Cure of Consumption,"* says, p. 251 : 

"Coffee is often referred to as a respiratory 
food. It does, in small doses, and at first, 
have the effect to excite abnormally the nerves 
, governing the respiratory movements, as well 
as those of the heart, stomach, etc. — stimulates 
them; hence the tendency, finally, to sluggish 
action of these organs, and even paralysis; a 

' *The Natural Cure of Consumption, Rheumatism, 
.Brigbt's Disease, Constipation, Wakefulness, etc. By C. 
Ju Pa£e, M.D. 12mo, cloth, Ct.00. 
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peculiar type of ' nightmare ' often met with 
among coffee and tobacco users, illustrates 
this well, although the connection is not usually 
comprehended, — a feeling of suffocation, fol- 
lowing one of pressure, or * rushing f efeling/ 
at the base of the brain, as it is often described; 
usually observed at night just as the in- 
dividual is dropping off to sleep, seemingly 
at the very moment of 'losing' himself, and 
.very naturally, too, at this particular moment; 
prior thereto there had been somewhat of a 
constrained feeling, perhaps, unobserved by. 
the victim, who, while awake, would continue 
>the process of breathing by means of an un- 
conscious, but still real, degree of voluntary 
effort. In sleep, the suffocation which ensues 
•causes the victim to wake with a start and 
.with a violent palpitation of the heart ; or he 
may not succeed in rousing himself; this means 
death. In fact, all stimulants and poisons, as 
tobacco, coffee, distilled liquors, etc., tend to 
local and general paralysis." 

[Note 8, for Page 75.] 

Constipation from the Use of Coffee. 

Dr. Page, in "The Natural Cure," says: 
"Coffee is & purgative — a very agreeable form 
of breakfast piU — but, as with all purgative 
medicines, an increasing dose is necessary, and 
Its final effect is constipation, with no end of 
possibilities as a result of the retention of 
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waste matters in the* blood. Constipation, 
however produced, is a predisposing cause, and 
the continuance of the habits that have .pro- 
duced and now maintain it constitutes a suf- 
ficient exciting cause, of such diseases as neu- 
ralgia, rheumatism, erysipelas, fevers of vari- 
ous sorts (including scarlet fever and 'head 
cold'), and, with the aid of sewer gas insuf- 
ficiently diluted with outdoor air — by means of 
* ventilation — diphtheria, or any of the zymotic 
* diseases.' Worst* of all, those more terrible 

m 

maladies (because more permanent and endur- 
ing, and unrecognized as symptoms of disease), 
as nervousness, peevishness, ratability, and 
general unreasonableness, are due, in great 
measure, to impoverishment of the blood; the 
nerves are insufficiently nourished, and the 
brain is '.set on edge ' by the poisoned circu- 
lation/' 

Dyspepsia: Anemia of the Stomach Pboduced 

by Coffee. 

According to the recent experiments (on 
dogs) of M. Lennen, communicated to the 
Paris Society of Biology, coffee does produce 
"azusmia of the stomach, retards digestion, 
and, the anaemia repeating itself, ends by 
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bringing on habitual increased congestion of 
the stomach, which, according to M. Lennen, 
is synonymous with dyspepsia." 

It is not difficult, then, to comprehend why 
the final effect of coffee must be especially in- 
jurious, if not disastrous, to asthmatics and 
"consumptives," the head and front of whose 
disease is dyspepsia, pure and simple. (See 
" Consumption. ") The British Medical Journal, 
after noting the experiments of M. Lennen, 
and favoring his conclusions, goes on to say: 
"It is well known — and English physicians 
have laid great stress upon this point — that 
the abuse of coffee and tea often brings on 
gastra%ia, dyspepsia, and, at the same time, 
more or less disturbance of the apparatus of in- 
nervation." The question naturally arises, 
What constitutes an "abuse" of a medicine? 
I should say, its daily use as a beverage. 

[Note 9, for Page 84.] 
Must Have Coffee in the Morning. 

Ladies whom I have occasion in phrenolog- 
ical examinations to advise the utter avoid- 
ance of coffee, will start up in unfeigned 
astonishment and ask, " What shall I drink in 
the morning with my breakfast if I may not 
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take coffee? Shall I drink tea?" "No." "Choc- 
olate?" "No." "Milk?" "No. Milk is food. 
Water is the drink of the world." 

"What! co]d water, for breakfast?" 

" You need not take it cold if you prefer it 
warm. What do you drink with your lunch ? * 

"Ice-water, of course." 

"And you drink ice-water for what pur- 
pose?" 

"Of course to quench thirst, just as I drink 
it at any other besides lunch-time." 

"Permit me to say that your revulsion to 
ice-water for breakfast, when you crave and 
take it for dinner or lunch, is merely a matter 
of habit. You drink the coffee because it is 
an agreeable stimulant, and because you are 
accustomed to it. At other meals you drink 
ice-water — the colder it is the better you like 
it, and this is also mere habit." 

Water is really the only drink. Coffee js 
water plus several solids added to it, viz., cof- 
fee meal, milk, which is mostly water, with but- 
ter and cheese in solution, and the sugar is' a 
solid. These solids are not drink at all, and all 
the rest is water. Is it not strange that at 7 
o'clock in the morning we think we must have 
hot drink, and must wash down the food ; . six 
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hours later we eat a lunch, and drink with it 
cold water — made extra cold with ice ? 

We sometimes ask a lady or gentleman what 

they seek if, being very thirsty, as they come 

in from a walk or ride, or rise at night with 

.parched and thirsty lips, — Do you seek the 

coffee-pot, the tea-pot, or the milk-pitcher? 

" No, of course I seek water, cool, pure, and 
plentiful" 

"Exactly, when thirsty ypu seek the true 

and only drink, that which is made for drink, 

and which all animals and insects, from the 

elephant to the ant, desire and seek, and in 

choosing which obey the mandate of the 

Creator." 

Sincere Convictions. 

A vert large proportion of those coffee- 
drinkers who are observing and conscientious 
freely confess to the ill effects of the beverage. 

Dr. Segur asserts that "habitual coffee- 
drinkers generally enjoy good health and live 
to a good old age." We find, however, that a 
very large proportion of those coffee-drinkers 
who are observing and conscientious freely 
confess to the ill effects of the beverage: It 
makes them " nervous, irritable, or gives them 
headache frequently," they say; and it is quite 
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common to hear them declare -that they would 
leave it off if they could, but they " depend on it 
— it is the principal part of breakfast." Often 
enough it is all the breakfast taken. It pre- 
vents hunger or appeases it by rendering the 
stomach anaemic, and its stimulating effects 
are mistaken for added strength. And it is 
even worse where the coffee-drinker is at the 
same time a full-feeder; for, are we not told 
that this beverage " lessens the waste of tissue 
and renders less' food necessary"? Quite a 
percentage of even robust people, beginning 
to feel, or to recognize after having long felt, the 
twinges of dyspepsia, do, either on their own 
judgment or by the advice of the family phy- 
sician, give up the habit, and find great bene- 
fit from the change; and but for clinging to 
other unnatural practices, they might often 
bid adieu to all their physical ills. 

A few, comparatively, of the most vigorous 
men and women, it can not be denied, do 
"enjoy good health and live to a good old 
age," in spite of many injurious practices, in- 
cluding the habitual use of the stimulant cof- 
fee. But even these have their intervals of 
suffering, more or less severe — " attacks " that 
better habits would prevent Of the latter 
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class, out of scores whom I might mention, the 
experience of O. B. Frothingham ig note- 
worthy. He says: "Although no positive ill 
effect has been traceable to either of them [tea 
and coffee] or wine, all of which have been 
used sparingly, yet, were my life to live over 
again, I should accustom myself to abstinence 
from all three. It seems to me now, on look- 
ing back, that something of dullness and 
languor, something of exhaustion and dreami- 
ness, something of lethargy, something too of 
heat and irritability, may be chargeable to a 
practice not in any grave degree harmful or 
blameworthy. The faculties have been less 
keen and patient than they would have been 
under a strictly natural regimen." 

Effect of Coffee and Tea on the Kidneys. 

Coffee is a diuretic, and hence its habitual 
tffie promotes disease of the kidneys. " Very 
warm drinks are in themselves debilitating to 
the stomach, but the addition of the properties 
of tea, coffee, or other herbs, burdens the kid- 
neys and urinary apparatus with an unnatural 
amount of labor continually. (See Bright'a 
Disease.) These organs, kept constantly over- 
excited, must become debilitated, and preter- 
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naturally irritable, and this -condition of de- 
bility, and irritability extends sympathetically 
to all the surrounding viscera; finally, the ab- 
dominal muscles themselves become relaxed, 
and, with the general nervous exhaustion pro- 
duced by the active nervine and narcotic 
properties of the herb throughout the sys- 
tem, a foundation is laid for the whole train 
of maladies, displacements of organs, disor- 
dered functions, and ' weaknesses,' which are 
so general at the present day." 

In conclusion, we are disposed to agree with 
Dr. Page (who does not believe in medica- 
tion), who says . the administration of tea or 
coffee as a medicine is as legitimate as that of 
any other, and no more so; but that its daily 
use as an article of diet is as inconsistent- and 
contrary to reason as the similar use of any 
drug in the materia medica. 



THE END. . (ft 
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PREFACE. 

Thtb work of Dr. Alcott "has "had a wide circu 
lation, and has saved thousands from forming a 
bad habit and reclaimed many who were slaves 
to it. He was one of the early and earnest writers 
on this much-needed reform, but since his day, 
new phases of the habit have appeared : — notably, 
that of the cigarette, the worst form of the habit, 
enticing to ruin of growth, health, and morals 
millions of children and youth. With new de- 
vices for dissipation, new means are required for 
reform. Fifty years ago few used tobacco before 
the age of twenty, but with the increase of wealth 
and enterprise, the habit has so increased, that a 
majority seem to be devotees, and children six 
years old openly or stealthily practice it. 

The author of the Notes and Additions has 
had peculiar opportunity, as the Examiner in the 
Phrenological office of Fowler & Wells, during 
more than thirty years of professional contact and 
converse with the public, to learn the prevalence, 
the evil, and the slavery of the tobacco habit, and 
through his advice and labors t<3 emancipate 
many, and to dissuade others from entering upon 
the habit ; something of which is embodied in 
the Notes appended to this work. N. S. 

N.B. — In the text, reference is made by the in- 
sertion of numerals, 1, 2, 3, 4, etc., to the Notes 
in the back part of the book. 
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1 TRELIMINAHY REMARKS 

Intemperance and disease, like the ocean, 
have their tributary streams — some of greater, 
others of less magnitude and importance. Sel- 
dom, if indeed ever, does the individual break 
out an inebriate or a sick man at once. A long 
train of causes often intervene, like the long 
train of fountains and rills and rivers between 
the ocean and its sources. 

Among the larger, more efficient tributaries 
to the ocean of Intemperance, is Tobacco. I 
here refer to all the varied forms in which it is 
used, whether in chewing, smoking, or snuff- 
ing. This source of intemperance is, more- 
over, greatly increasing, especially in our cities, 
towns and villages, and in our sem'naries of 
learning. 

Let it be understood, however, that, in what 

t am about to say on the subject of Tobacco 1 
1» 
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shall hare reference, principally, to its use by 
the lealthy. With its prescription for medi- 
cinal purposes, )r its application in art or man- 
ufacture, I have at present, almost as little to 
do, as with opium, or calomel, or fermented or 
distilled liquors. 

Let it not be the lght, lowever, that I entertain 
the slightest unkind fee.ing towards the habitual 
devourer of tobacco, iri any of its forms. The 
slave of tobacco, like him who is enslaved to the 
use of rum, opium, coffee* or tea,, is, in my view, 
a diseased person. Shall we borne down in 
vengeance upon the sick So did not He, by 
whose worthy name most oi us are called. Let 
us rather, like him, compassionate the diseased 
and enslaved of every sort ; and, as far as may 
ne in our power, afford them relief. We may 
not, it is true, be able to exorcise the evil spirits 
by a word ; but we should, at least, do all in 
our power. Our words, though not such as 
our Lord's were, may scatter light -and truth ; 
our deeds, though unlike His, may be deeds of 
love, and may console, encourage and elevate. 
Only let us, in all we say and do, be governed 
by the great law of kindness. 

Let me not even be suspected of a disposit- 
ion to be severe >n particular classes of men, 
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any more than on individuals. My simple 
purpose is to speak of both individuals and 
classes iusi as much as the nature of the case 
appears to require, and no more ; but not to 
shrink from that exposure which is necessary, 
mererfy to 'court the favor of any individual, 
class or caste. It is the evils of tobacco at 
which I aim, and not the person — man, woman 
or child — who uses it, however degraded he 
may be. Indeed, the more degraded a person 
is, in my view, the more tender ought we tc 
be of the little reputation which remains to 
him. 

Yet, degraded the slave of tobacco certainly 
is; deeply so. "Were it possible," says Dr. 
Rush, " for a being who had resided on our 
globe, to visit the inhabitants of a planet where 
reason governed, and to tell them that a vile 
weed was in use among the inhabitants of the 
globe he had left, which afforded no nourish- 
ment ; that this weed was cultivated with im- 
mense care ; that it was an important article of 
commerce that the want of it produced much 
real misery ; that its taste was extremely 
nauseous ; that it was unfriendly to health ind 
morals, and that the use of it was attended 
with a considerable loss o"time and property,— 
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»he account would be thought in credible ' In 
qo one view," continues Dr. R., " is it possible 
wo contemplate the creature, roan, in a more 
absurd and ridiculous light, than in his attach- 
ment to tobacco." 



II.- HISTORY OF TOBACCO. 

The history of this plant has been so faith- 
fully presented to the public eye, especially by 
Dr. Mussey, in a pamphlet he has written on 
the subject, that it will hardly be necessary to 
.enter upon it here. It is with its effects, prin- 
cipally — its physical and moral bearings — that 1 
have to do. I shall dwell, moreover, on mat- 
ters of fact, rather than advance the theories or 
speculatious of my own mind, or of the minds 
of others. My object is to enlighten and in- 
struct, and not merely to excite or amuse. 

There is, however, one fact connected with 
the history of tobacco, in our own country, 
which I am unwilling to pass over in silence. 
In the year 1620, when the colony at James- 
town, in Virginia, had been established about 
thirteen years, a great want was felt of female 
aid, not only to soften the asperity of manners 
in a society composed wholly of males, but to 
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give stability to the colony, by encouraging the 
domestic or family institution. Ninety females, 
of respectable chaiacter, (as far as appears,) but 
of humble fortune, were imported from Eng- 
land, and sold to the planters at Jamestown, for 
wives, at the rate of 120 lbs. of tobacco, valued 
at fifty cents a pound, for each individual so 
purchased. During the next year, 1621, sixty 
or seventy more were sent over and sold for the 
same commodity, but the price had been ad- 
vanced by the London Company to 150 lbs. a 
head. The first slavery, therefore, in Virginia, 
was the slavery of whites, of the wife to her 
husband ; and the first exportation of tobacco 
was for this singular purpose of purchasing 
companions for life. 



Ill -TOBACCO AND THE TEETH. 

.The opinion is greatly prevalent, that, what- 
ever may be the other effects of tobacco, it cer- 
tainly preserves the teeth, especially when 
chewed. Common, however, and even plausi- 
ble, as the opinion is, it is not difficult to show 
that it is very far from having its foundation in 
tact. 

The £ wnduess of teeth will always bear an 
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exact proportion to the so andness and firmnest 
of the gums, and of the lining membrane of 
the mouth, and the whole alimentary canal. 
But, that tobacco makes the gums loose and 
spongy, and injures the lining membrane of the 
alimentary canal, especially that part of it 
called the stomach, is as well attested as any 
fact in physiology. The application of tobac- 
co, therefore, to the inside of the mouth and to 
the gums — if the foregoing principle is correct — 
instead of preserving the teeth, cannot other- 
wise than hasten their decay. , 

And so, in point of fact, we find it. The 
teeth of those who use tobacco are in a less 
perfect state than those of other people — I mean 
those whose habits are no worse than theirs in 
other respects. For there are many more 
things which injure teeth as well as tobacco ; 
and it would be unfair to compare the tobacco 
chewer, whose habits may be correct in other 
respects, with those individuals, who, though 
they use no tobacco, are yet addicted to gluttony 
or drunkenness, or have had their teeth spoiled 
by poisonous medicines. 

The teeth of some tobacco-chewers, it is true, 
do not ache ; for the tobacco, at least for a 
time, stupifies the nerves. Nor are there want* 
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ing case 3, here and there, of old tobacco-chew 
ers, whose teeth, so far as they are not worn 
out, are free from decay. But such cases are 
as rare as those of long-lived or healthy intem- 
perance ; and they prove Just nothing in favor of 
x>bacco. They simply show that the individuals 
who thus nek' out, had strong constitutions, 
with no hereditary tendency to diseases of the 
alimentary canal or the teeth, and, that if, in 
spite of the tobacco, their teeth were compara- 
tively perfect, tfiey would have been still more 
so, had they wholly abstained from it. 

But there is one thing to be observed in the 
case of those who chew tobacco, even when the 
teeth do not really decay : they wear out very 
fast. Dr. Mussey has verified the truth of this 
position, not only by observing the mouths 
of " some scores of individuals in our own 
communities," but likewise , those of " several 
individuals belonging to the Seneca and St. 
Francois tribes of Indians, who, like most of the 
other North American tribes, are much addicted 
to the use of this narcotic."* I have, myself, ob- 
served the same thing even in the case of those 
tobacco-chewers who boasted of their sound 

* Sie his Essay on Tobacco. 
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teeth, and of freedom from tooth-ache. *. have 
seen them so worn down as actually to project 
but a little way beyond the gums. In the part 
of the mouth in which the cud is kept, this 
wearing 'out or wasting away is more obvious 
than in other parts. 

Dr. Rush mentions a man in Philadelphia 
who lost all his teeth by smoking. Dr. War- 
ren, of Boston, assures us, that not only the 
common belief of tobacco being beneficial to 
the teeth is entirely erroneous* but that, by its 
poisoning and relaxing qualities, it is positively 
injurious to them. And such, it is believed, is 
the general opinion of medical men, not only 
in this country, but in Europe. 

But, granting the most which can be claimed 
for tobacco in the way of preserving teeth — 
grant that it benumbs the nerves, and thus, in 
many instances, prevents pain — grant even, that 
it occasionally precludes all other decay, except 
that premature wearing out, of which I have 
spoken. Still, the general truth will remain, 
that it injures the gums and the lining mem- 
brane of the mouth, stomach, and alimentary 
canal generally, and, in fact, of the lungs also ; 
and thus, not only prej ares the way for various 
diseases, (to be mentioned hereafter,) but spoil* 
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the beauty, injures the soundness, and hastens 
the decay of these organs. It was, no doubt, 
the intention of the Creator, that the teeth 
should last as long as their owner. Yet, in 
how few of a 'thousand tobacco-chewers, or 
smokers, or snuff-takers is this the result ? 



IV.— INJURY TO THE VOICE. 

*' Tobacco, when used in the form of snuff," 
says Dr. Rush, " seldom fails of impairing the 
*oice, by obstructing the air." The truth of 
this remark, though made about half a century 
ago, we see verified in the case of thousands of 
public speakers. It is not the snuff-taker alone, 
however, who injures his voice by tobacco, 
though the injury which he sustains may be 
most immediate and severe. By the dryness 
of the nasal membrane, which chewing and 
smoking produce, these vile habits have a 
similar effect. The smoke of the tobacco con- 
tains many fine particles of the weed itself, 
which lodge in the passages. Who does not 
know how soon smoke of any kind, especially 
tobacco smoke, will darken or blacken a white 
"surface? Yet, how could it darken it, except 

by depositing its fine dust upon it ? And is the 
3 
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Aning membrane of the nasal passages less 
likely to receive the dark, filthy, poisonous de- 
posit than any other surface ? Do we wonder, 
then, why the voice should be affected wbeu 
the hollow nasal cavities are converted into so 
many flues of a sooty chimney ? * 

Dr. Mussey says, that the habitual use of 
tobacco, in any of the forms of snuff cud or 
.cigar, will sometimes produce weakness, tremo- 
loudness, and squeaking or hoarseness. 

Dr. Allen, of Maine, says ; " That tobacco i* 
injurious to the voice, every one can testify y 
who has heard the harsh, thick, husky, mum- 
bling, stammering, insonorous voice of the in- 
veterate tobacco-chewer." 

Dr. Woodward, of the State Hospital for the 
Insane, at Worcester, is decidedly of the. same 
opinion. He, however, goes much further than 
Dr. Mussey or Dr. Allen, and attempts to show, 

* If tijis were the place for it, I might speak of the 
very great dimensions of the cavities connected with 
.the nose'— extending into the cheeks, forehead, &c. 1 
might also say something of the still more extended 
cavity of the lungs, and show how the smoke of the 
tobacco must inevitably reach all these cavities, to 
blacken, irritate and poijon their lining membrane, and 
.thus, by being absorbed, to irritate and poson, in • 
greater or lew degree, the whole system 
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from his strong cases and facts, that one fre 
quent cause of permanent loss of voice in 
modern times, by public speakers, espec ally 
clergymen, is owing to the use of tobacco, in 
some of its forms. How far he is correct, in 
the latter opinion, is a point, which, in my own 
view, remains to be settled ; though, of his gen- 
eral views of the injurious tendency of using 
tobacco daily, there can be no reasonable doubt. 



V.— INJURY OF THE SENSES. 

Of the injury of the senses by tobacco, there 
can be as little reasonable doubt as of the in- 
jury done to the voice by the same agent. A 
substance so powerful, whether in its more solid 
form, or in that of powder or smoke, cannot be 
applied to membranes in the region of the eyes, 
ears, nose and brain, day after day, and year 
after year, without seriously affecting them. 

It injures the taste. Who has not observed 
the dull taste of the tobacco-chewer 1 " Nothing 
insipid/ 1 says the Journal of Health * " can be 

* As I shall often refer to the Journal of Health, it 
may be well to state that its Editors were Drs. Bell 
tnd Condie, two of the moat distinguished medical 
men in Philadelphia. 
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relished, after the mouth and throat have bten 
exposed to the stimulus of the juice or smoke 
of tobacco." The tobacco-chewer and smoker 
may, it is true, be unconscious of any change in 
themselves ; but this will not alter the matter oi 
fact. Plain food soon becomes tiresome to them, 
and therefore it is usual to add a large amount 
of salt or other seasoning. Water, also, and 
even fruit, to the taste which is depraved by 
tobacco, soon become insipid ; and not a few 
reject fruit altogether 

Tobacco impairs the smell. Some continue 
the use of this poisonous substance, till they 
tan hardly smell at all. Perhaps snuff is more 
injurious to the sense of smell than tobacco. 
The Journal of Health says that the use of 
snuff destroys entirely the sense of smell, as 
well as injures the tone of the voice ; white 
chewing and smoking vitiate the sense of taste. 
It is added, moreover, that those who make use 
of tobacco to any extent, have one and frequent- 
ly two of their senses less perfect for it. Snuff* 
takers, it is insisted, are peculiarly liable to 
polypus in the nose. 

It also injures the sight. How seldom do we 
find a snuff-taker or a tobacco-chewer whose 
eyes aie <iot more o less affected ? Germany, 
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a nation >f smokers, is proverbially a spectacled 
nation. But, even among ourselves, the con- 
nection between the use of tobacco and defec- 
tive or impaired vision, is sufficiently obvious. 

Finally, it injures the hearing. This is so 
common a consequence of snuff-taking, that I 
need but to mention it. That chewing and 
smoking tobacco have the same tendency, only 
in a slighter degree, there can be no doubt ; 
but, to show why it must be so, would lead us 
far away into the world of anatomy and physi- 
ology. 

Of the sense of touch, as affected by the use 
of tobacco, I am able to say but little. I will 
barely observe, that, in reasoning from analogy, 
we should be led to a suspicion of tobacco, even 
here. But, perhaps it is sufficient to impair 
our confidence in it, that I have shown it to be 
injurious, in a greater or less degree, to at least 
four or five of the senses. 

Dr. Mussey mentions the case of a Mr. Cum- 
mings, in Plymouth, N. H., who, though he 
enjoyed, at the age of twenty, the best of health, 
axcept weak eyes, commenced the use of snuff, 
and afteiward, at the age of twenty-five, resort- 
ed to chewing and smoking. In this way he 
went on, for thi ty years, till he was nearly de- 
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ftroyed. It is true, that he thought himself, al* 
this while, remarkably temperate, though it is 
quite obvious that a moderate use of tobacco in 
each of the three usual forms, may have been 
equivalent to a free use of any one of them. 

" The effects on his senses were striking. 
At the age of fifty-five, he could not read a 
word in any book without spectacles ; and he 
had already been in the use of them several 
years. He had also been subject to a ringing 
and deafness in both ears for ten years, and at 
times the right ear was entirely deaf." 

In about a month after quitting his snuff 
(which was the last thing he^ gave up,) his 
hearing became correct, and none of his 
troubles with this organ ever returned. It was 
many months, however, before he could dis- 
pense with his spectacles ; but he finally got 
rid of them. At sixty-three, his senses were 
keener, especially his eyesight, than those of 
most men of his age. Being a surveyor, he 
was able to keep his minutes without spectacles ; 
though, when obliged to use his eyes many 
hours in succession, particularly in the evening, 
he found his " glasses " quite convenient. 

That the defective vision and hearing wem 
owing, in no small degree, to the tobacco and 
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snuff, is evident, from the fact that neither at 
the time of his abandoning these stimulants, 
nor subsequently, did he make any other 
change in his habits. He had always been 
what is usually called temperate, in other 
things. 



VI.— ITS EFFECTS 3N THE APPETITE. 

It has already been shown, that the use of 
tobacco, in any form, injures the sense of taste. 
Now, it is a general rule, that whatever injures 
or impairs the taste, tends also to impair the 
appetite But we have direct and positive tes- 
timon} on this part of our subject. 

The " Journal of Health " says, that those 
who use tobacco experience, at intervals, a 
want of appetite. Dr. Rush says expressly, 
" It impairs the appetite." The testimony of 
those who ha v e the care of our prisons and 
penitentiaries, is, that the inmates, most of 
whom have been habituated to using tobacco 
before they come there, have their appetite in- 
creased in a few days by quitting the use of it 
Is not this equivalent to admitting that the pre 
rious use of it had impaired the appetite 
Many of the facts or cnses presented in Dr 
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Mussey's pamphlet, are to the same general 
effect. 

There is extant an anecdote of Gov. John 
Hancock, which is much to my present purpose. 
To avoid the necessity of throwing off his sa- 
liva in good company — for he was a gentleman 
tobacco-chewcr — he acquired the strange habit 
of swallowing it, which, in the end, almost de- 
stroyed his appetite, and, as is stated by Gov. 
Sullivan, increased the severity . of those at- 
tacks of gout to which he was subject, and 
hastened his death. ' 



VII.— IT DESTROYS DIGESTION. 

On this point, we have testimony still mere 
ample than on the former. Dr. Stephenson, in 
an essay read before the " Society for the Pro- 
motion of Knowledge," in New York, observes, 
" It must be obvious to the most unprejudiced 
mind, that the immense quantity of saliva ex- 
pended during the use of the cud and pipe, 
retards the digestive process, producing flatu- 
lency," &c. When the juice of the tobacco is 
swallowed, the evil is still greater. 

Dr. Mus^ey says, "It is a mistake to sup- 
pose that smoking aids digestion. The very 
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uneasiness which it were desirable to remove, 
is occasioned either by tobacco itself, or by 
some other means. If tobacco facilitates diges- 
tion, how conies it that after laying aside the 
habitual 'use of it, most individuals experience 
an increase of appetite and of digestive energy, 
and an accumulation o" flesh." He also says, 
" I knew a boy of eight years of age, whose 
father had taught him the use of the tobacco- 
cud, four years before. He was a pale, thin, 
sickly child, and often vomited up his dinner." 
On another occasion he says, " Physicians meet 
with thousands of cases of dyspepsia connected 
with the use of tobacco in some one of its 
forms. " 

Dr. Rush says, "It produces dyspepsia." 
Again he says, " It prevents the early and com* 
plete digestion of the food." Again, in another 
place, " It imparts to the complexion a disagree* 
able dusky color." This change of color, we 
may be certain, had something to do with de- 
rangement of the liver, and of the biliary sys- 
tem generally ; but this state of things always 
involves or presupposes more or less of indi- 
gestion. 

Dr. Cullen says, " I have found all the 
ftymptoms of dyspepsia produced by snuffing 
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The dependence of the disease on the snuff 
was perfectly evident." 

Dr. Hosack, iate of New York, says, " Thai \ 

the recent great increase of dyspepsia anong 
us is attributable in part to the use of tobacco." 
Prof. Hitchcock says, " It excites indigestion." 
The " Journal of Health" savs, " that most, if 
not all, of those who are accustomed to the use 
of tobacco, labor under dyspeptic symptoms." 
Dr. McAllister, of Utica, says of the habitual 
and habitually suffering smoker, that " he pur- 
sues a course which continues to weaken the % 
organs of digestion and assimilation, and, at 
length, plunges him into all the accumulated 
horrors of dyspepsia." Drl Stephenson says, 
"that, from the sympathy subsisting between 
the olfactories and the nerves of the stomach, 
the use of snuff has, in some instances, pro** 
duced dyspepsia." 

Authorities on this subject might be multi- 
plied, were it desirable or necessary, to almost 
any extent. But, however fax this were car- 
ried, and however numerous the cases pre- 
sented, the slave of tobacco would still say in % j 
his heart, " All this testimony, and all these 
facts and cases are not.iingtome. For, though 
my case may be a peculiar one, I know cer 
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tainly, if I know any thing, that tobacco, instead 
of hurting my digestion, greatly helps it." 

Riding in a stage-coach, not long since, with 
a young man of twenty, and of general good 
sense and habits, I found him in the full belief 
that he could no* possibly digest his dinner till 
he had followed it by a cud of tobacco ; and I 
have no doubt of his sincerity. — Now, can it 
be that God so made the stomach that it cannot 
do its appointed work till aided by a cud of to- 
bacco, a pipe or cigar, or a snuff-box ? 

But the worst forms and degrees of tobacco- 
slavery have not yet been adverted to. There 
are those among us, who honestly think that 
they cannot digest a meal till they have swal- 
lowed a quantity of the very juice of the to- 
bacco. The case of Gov. Hancock has been 
already mentioned ; to which might be added 
that of Mr. John Benson, a merchant in Boston, 
and several individual details of whose cases 
are to be r ound in the writings of Dr. Rush. 



VIII.— IT PRODUCES THIRST. 

He who uses tobacco habitually, in any of its 
forms, is o ten apt to be thirsty,. And this cir • 
cumstahce alone renders tobacco suspicious 
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Those things wl ich are most proper foi the hu- 
man stomach, and best adapted to the system 
generally, do not produce much thirst 

Is proof demanded on this point? Most 
unhappily for humanity it is at hand. The 
thirst of which I am speaking, is, most un 
doubtedly, a morbid or diseased thirst, but thin 
does not render it the less real. 

Dr. Mussey, in his writings, alludes fre- 
quently to this morbid thirst as induced by to- 
bacco. He also assures us of smoking, that it 
produces a huskiness of the mouth. Dr. Rush 
says, "One of the usual effects of smoking and 
chewing " — he might have said, of snuff-taking 
too — " is thirst." " This thirst cannot be al- 
layed by water, for no sedative, or even insipid 
liquor, will be relished after the mouth and 
throat hare been exposed to the stimulus of the 
smoke or the use of tobacco/' Here, I repeat 
it, is the strongest indirect testimony we could 
possibly have of the unnatural or unhealthy 
character of tobacco; for, a thirst which pure 
water will not quench, can never be any other 
than a diseased one. 

Dr. Brown, of West Randolph, in Vermont, 
flays, " The use of tobacco produces a dryness 
or huskiness of he mouth ; thus creating a 
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hirst which in many cases is not satiated with 
any thing short of alcoholic drinks." But, a 
thirst which is not satisfied with any thing short 
of alcoholic drinks, cannot be a very desirable 
if, indeed, it were a healthy one. 

The Report of the " New. York Anti-Tobacco 
Society," for the year 1835 — written, it is be- 
lieved, by Dr. Stephenson — is to the same effect 
" Chewing and smoking tobacco," the Report 
.says, " exhaust the salivary glands of their 
.secretions ; thus producing dryness and thirst. 
Hence it is, that after the use of the cigar and 
the cud, brandy, whiskey, or some other spirit 
is called for." 



IX.— LEADS TO INTEMPERANCE. 

The testimony of the New York Anti-To- 
bacco Society just quoted, is as strongly in favor 
of the opinion that the use of tobacco lea8s to 
intemperance, as that it prodt ces thirst. The 
Report even adds, that, ".by rendering water 
and all simple drinks insipid, t creates an ap- 
petite for strong drinks." 

Dr. Woodward says, " I have supposed that 

tobacco was the most r?ady and common step* 

ping-stone to that use of spirituals liquors 
3 
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which leads to intemperance. Those who 
chew or smoke tot acco, are rarely satisfied with 
water or other insipid or tasteless drinks ; else, 
why should the bar-room and the grog-shop be 
the resort of the smoker 1 " 

Dr. Mussey thus testifies : — " In the prac- 
tice of smoking, there is no small danger. It 
produces a huskiness of the mouth, which ( calls 
for some liquid. Water is too insipid, as the 
nerves of taste are in a half-palsied state, from 
the influence of tobacco smoke ; hence, in order 
to be tasted, an article of a pungent or stimu- 
lating character is resorted to, and hence, the 
kindred habits of smoking and drinking." 

" A desire is excited," says Dr. Rush, while 
speaking of the effects of both smoking and 
chewing, " for strong drinks ; and these, when 
taken between meals, soon lead to intemperance 
and drunkenness. One of the greatest sots I 
ever knew, acquired the love of ardent spirits 
by swallowing cuds of tobacco, which he did 
to escape detection in the use of it ; for he had 
acquired the habit of chewing contrary to the 
advice and commands of his father." He also 
•ays, " the practice of smoking cigars has been 
followed by the use of brandy and water at a 
tommon drink." 
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Mr Fowler, of Fa 1 River, in his " Disquisi- 
tion on the Evils of Tobacco/' insists strongly 
on the natural connection between tobacco and 
exciting drinks; and fortifies his opinion ty the 
authority, among others, of Dr. Agnew, Gov. 
Sullivan, and a writer in the Genius of Tem- 
perance. 

The editors of the Journal of Health take 
thevame groUnd, and quote their authorities. 
Among these is Dr. McAllister, who speaks 
very freely of tobacco as " paving. the way to 
drunkenness/' and of smoking, as being a very 
frequent precursor of the same evil. 

The use of tobacco, says Dr. Stephenson, 
is one great leading step towards intemperance. 
But it is a lamentable fact, that very many who 
stand the most prominent in the temperance 
reform, are grossly intemperate in the use of 
tobacco 

My own observation, so far as it goes, would 
confirm the idea of a connection between to* 
bacco and stimulating drinks Though there 
are many honorable exceptions, it is, neverthe- 
less, the general rule that they go together 
Or, at least, that he who uses tobacco, in any 
considerable quantity, will, sooner or later, come 
to be fond of exciting drinks. Who has not 
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heat d of the eagerness of all savage and bar 
barous people for exciting or stimulating drinks ? 
Yet these same people, almost to an individual, 
are equally fond of tobacco in all it? varied 
forms. 

Tobacco, moreover, is, of itself, an intoxi- 
cating substance. Messrs. Arms and Coan, 
American missionaries to Patagonia, testify of 
the savages there, that they are not only exces- 
sively fond of tobacco, but that they will even 
get intoxicated by mere smoking. I know the 
attempt is often made to show that narcotic sub- 
stances, such as opium, tobacco, coffee, &C, 
though exciting or exhilarating, are not really 
intoxicating. But the distinction which is. thus 
attempted is almost without a difference, and 
is usually spoken of by those persons to whom 
it would be quite convenient to have a distinc- 
tion shown, which, after all, it is more easy to 
assert than to prove. 

X— LEADS TO VARIOUS DISEASES. 

But, tobacco not only leads to intemper- 
ance—of itself a disease — it both originate* 
and aggravates a great many more of the com- 
plaints to which flesh in, its fallen estate is heir. 
This it will now be my object to show 
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A 

That tobacco is not only an irritant bat a 
poison — a most virulent one, too— cannot be 
doubted. The authorities on this subject are 
exceedingly numerous, and highly respectable. 
Among foreign chemists, physicians, and other 
scientific men, whose experiments and state- 
ments go to establish the poisonous character 
of tobacco, are the highly respected names of 
Conwell, Vanquelin, Brodie, Berzelius, Herm- 
stadt, Posselt, Reimann, Fontana, Albinu?, 
Henry, Hooper, Boutron, Rees, Buchner and 
Wilson. Among our own countrymen, are 
Franklin, Rush, Silliman, Wood, Bache, Bell, 
Condie, Mussey, Graham, McAllister, Water- 
house, Woodward, Eberle and Ives. 

I shall not attempt to follow out and present, 
in detail, the numerous experiments and opin- 
ions of these distinguished men. A few only 
will be selected. The following are the results 
of the experiments of Brodie, Vanquelin and 
Henry. 

By the ordinary process of distillation, an 

alkaline principle, in small quantity, is pro* 

eured from tobacco, called by chemists, nicotin, 

as well as an oily substance, called nicotianin. 

A drop of either of these, but especially of the 

former, is found sufficient to destroy life in 4 
3* 
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/dog of moderate size; and two drops desttoj 

- . the largest and most fierce. Small birds peris^ 

at the bare approach of a small tube holding it. 

There is another oil procured from tobacco 
by distilling it at a temperature above that of 
boiling water, called tmyyrcumatic oil. It is of 
a d^rk brown color, and has a smell exactly 
like that of old and strong tobacco pipes. A 
drop of it, forced into the lower portion of the 
intestine of a cat, causes death, in most in- 
stances, in about five minutes ; and two drops, 
applied in the same way to a dog, are often fol- 
lowed by a similar result. 

The experiments on which these conclusions 
are based, have been repeated and verified, in 
this country, by Dr. Mussey. His subjects 
were dogs, squirrels, cats and mice. The fol- 
lowing are among the most important of his 
experiments : 

Two drops of oil of tobacco, placed on the 
tongue, were sufficient to destroy life in cats, 
which had been brought up, as it were, in 
the midst of tobacco smoke, in three or four 
minutes. Three drops, rubbed on the tongue 
of a full-sized young cat, killed it in less than 
three minutes. One drop destroyed a half- 
grown cat in fi e minutes. Two drops on the 
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.ongue of a red squirrel, destroyed it in one 
minute. A small puncture macle in>tbe tip of 
the nose with a surgeon's needle, bedewed with 
the oil of tobacco, c aused death in six minutes. 

" Dr. Franklin ascertained," says Dr. Mus- 
sey, " that the oily material which floats on the 
surface of water after a stream of tobacco 
smoke has been passed through it, is capable, 
when applied to the tongue of a cat, of de- 
stroying life in a few minutes." 

" The Indians of our country," says the 
Journal of Health, " were well aware of the 
poisonous effects, and were accustomed to dip- 
ping the heads of their arrows in an oil ob- 
tained from the leaves of tobacco, which, being 
inserted into the flesh, occasioned sickness and 
fainting, or even convulsions and death." " To- 
bacco," adds the same Journal on another oc- 
casion, " is an absolute poison." 

But it is not in a concentrated form alone, 
that tobacco proves poisonous. A very small 
quantity of the tobacco itself introduced into 
the system, especially in the case of one wholly 
unaccustomed to its presence or use, has been 
known to extinguish life. The moistened 
leaves, even, wher placed over the stomach, 
have proved fatal. I is relate! of so Tie so)* 
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diers m Canada, that, wher under hard service, 
they contrived to unfit themselves for duty by 
placing a moistened leaf o* tobacco in *he arm- 
sit. It caused sickness at the stomach, and 
general prostration. 

Mr. Barrow, the African traveller, assures us 
that the Hottentots use this plant for destroying 
snakes. " A Hottentot," says he, " applied 
some of it from the short end of his wooden 
pipe, to the mouth of a snake while darting out 
his tongue. The effect was as instantaneous 
as that of an electric shock. With a momen- 
tary convulsive motion, the snake half untwisted 
itself, and never stirred more ; and its muscles 
were so contracted that the whole animaj felt as 
hard and rigid as if dried in the sun." * 

" The tea of twenty or thirty grains of to- 
bacco," says Dr. Mussey, " introduced into the 
human body for the purpose of relieving spasm, 
has been known repeatedly to destroy life." 

" Tobacco," says Mr. Graham, " is one of the 
most powerful and deadly poison? in the vege- 
table kingdom." " Its effects on the living tis* 

* True it is, that what is poisonous to brutes, is not 
always equally so to man, and met versa. Neverthe- 
less, in the present case, it is pioved that tobaccr. is 
poisonous to both. 
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sues of the animal system/' he adds, " are 
always to destroy life, as the experiments on 
pigeons, cats, and other animals, abundantly 
prove '* 

Dr. Hosack calls tobacco " a fashionable 
poison." Dr. Stephenson says, " To the prac- 
tit i oner it is well known that a cataplasm of 
tobacco applied to the region of the stomach, 
will produce violent and almost uncontrollable 
vomiting." Dr. Murray relates the history of 
three children who were seized with vomiting, 
vertigo, and profuse perspiration, and died in 
twenty-four hours, with tremors and convul- 
sions, after having the bead rubbed with a 
liniment made of tobacco, in the hope of free- 
ing them from the scurf. 

A case of importance came under my own 
observation. A strong, and, in general, a 
robust person, was affected, occasionally, by 
strangulated hernia. Tobacco, in one instance, . 
being introduced by means of a bladder, quickly 
restored the strangulated intestine, but the pros* . 
tration was excessive, and fears were for some 
time entertained that he could not survive it. 
He, however, slowly recovered, and lived 
several years, though he was never afterwardi 
u 1 igorous as before. 



I 
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Orfila, a French physician, says, that the de* 
coction of a drachm of this drug, given, as in 
the last mentioned case, by injection, in one 
instance, produced death. Indeed, the death of 
the French poet Santa Santeuil, was caused by 
a thoughtless person's emptying the contents o" 

• 

a snuff-box into his wine. As soon as he had 
swallowed the draught, he was attacked with 
excessive pains, violent vomitings, and faint 
ings, of which he died in fourteen hours. 

Now, if it be true that tobacco is thus poison 
ous — to man and all other animals — who could 
expect it to be used habitually, in any form 
whatever, without inducing disease ? But on 
this point also we have the most undoubted 
and ample testimony. 

Dr. Rush says, that even when used in 
moderation, " tobacco causes dyspepsia, head- 
ache, tremors, vertigo, and epilepsy." " It 
produces/' he again says, " many of those dis- 
eases which are supposed to be seated in the 
nerves.'' " I once . ost a young man," he adds, 
" seventeen years of age, of a pulmonary con- 
sumption, whose disorder was brought on by 
the intemperate use of cigars." 

Dr. Woodward, after presenting a long array 
of facts showing the tendency of tobacco tc 
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produce disease — apoplexy, aphony, hypo- 
chondria, consumption, epilepsy, head-ache, 
tremors, vertigo, dyspepsia, cancer, and in- 
sanity — concludes with the following in- 
quiry : — " Who can doubt that tobacco, io 
each of the various ways in which it has' 
been customarily used, has destroyed more 
valuable lives, and broken down the health 
of more useful members of society, than have 
been sufferers from the complaint in question, 
(bronchitis) up to the present time, or than ever 
will be hereafter ?" 

Dr. Brown, of Providence, says, " The symp- 
toms which are liable to arise from the habitual 
use of tobacco, whether ■ chewed, smoked, or 
snuffed, may be any of the following: — Dizzi 
ness, head-ache, faintness, pain at the pit of the 
stomach, weakness, tremulousness, hoarseness 
of the voice, disturbed sleep, incubus or night- 
mare, irritability of temper, seasons of mental 
depression, epileptic fits, and sometimes mental 
derangement." 

" From the habitual use," says Dr. Mussey, 
" of tobacco, in either of "its forms, of snuff, 
cud or cigar, the following symptoms may 
arise : — a sense of weakness, sinking or pain 
it the pit of ♦.he stoTnch, dizziness or pain in 
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the head, occasional dimness or temporary tost 
of sight, paleness and sallowness of the coun- 
tenance, and sometimes swelling of the feet, 
an enfeebled state of the voluntary muscles, 
manifesting itself sometimes by tremulousness, 
' weakness, squeaking, a hoarseness of the voice 
rarely a loss of voice, disturbed sleep, starting 
from early slumbers with a sense of suffocation, 
or feeling of alarm, incubus or nightmare, epi- 
leptic or convulsive fits, confusion or weakness 
of the mental faculties, peevishness and irrita- 
bility of temper, instability of purpose; seasons 
of great depression of the spirits, long fits of 
unbroken melancholy and despondency, and in 
seme cases, entire and permanent mental de- 
rangement." 

The New York Anti-Tobacco Society, after 
attributing the alarming increase of consump- 
tion, dyspepsia, palsy, apoplexy, epilepsy, and 
the whole train of nervous diseases, in part to 
the use of tobacco, give the following state- 
ments of cases in addition to that of Gov. Han- 
cock, which has been mentioned : 

" The late Rev. Dr. S. Cooper, of Boston, 
by the constant use of snuff, brought on a dis- 
order of the head, which was thought to have 
ended his days. A very large quantity of 
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.iiirtlened Scotch snuff was found, after death, 
between* the external nose and the brain. It is 
stated by Gov. Sullivan, that his brother, the 
active Gen. Sullivan, began early in life to take 
snuff, It injured essentially a fine voice which 
he possessed, as a public speaker. When he 
was an officer in the American army, he car- 
ried his snuff loose in his pocket.* He said 
he did this because the opening of a snuff-box 
on the fi'elc of battle or while on review, was 
inconvenient. At times he had violent pains 
of the head ; the intervals grew shorter and 
shorter, and the returns more and more violent, 
until his sufferings ended in a stroke of the 
palsy, which made him insensible to pain, ren- 
dered him helpless and miserable, and lodged 
him in the grave before he was fifty years of 
age." "And I have no doubt," says he, " but 
all this sprang from the use of snuff." To 
which he adds, " I have known some persons 
live to old age in the extravagant use of to- 
bacco ; but theybear a small proportion to those 
who, by the habit of using tobacco, have been 
swept into the grave in early or middle life." 1 

* For which purpose he is said to have had a leathef 
pocket ; but for this I am unable to adduce any author 
ity except that of common report. 

Note l f page 87. 
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Prof. S.llinian mentions an affecting case ol 
a young student i» Yale College, who fell a 
victim to tobacco. " He entered," says h*, 
" with an athletic frame ; but he acquired the 
habit of using tobacco, and would sit and smoke 
whole hours together. His friends tried to per- 
suade him to quit the practice, but he loved his 
lust, and would have it, live or die,— the conse- 
quence of which was, he went down to the 
grave a suicide." Prof. S. mentions also the 
case of another young man, in the same insti- 
ution, who was sacrificed by the same poison 
ous weed. Prof. Pond, of the Bangor Theo* 
logical Seminary, relates one or two similar 
cases of students whom he knew at Andover 
and elsewhere. 

The German physicians state in their period- 
icals, that, of the deaths occurring among men 
in that country, between eighteen and thirty- 
five years of age, one half die from the effects 
of smoking. They unequivocally assert, that 
" tobacco burns out the blood, the teeth, the 
eyes, and the brain." It has been observed, 
that the manufacturers of this article carry pale, 
ghastly countenances , and it is also said that 
few of them li?e to old age. Agriculturists 
fay tha*. it soon poisons the soi on which it I 
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grows, or rather, that it impoverishes the soil 
more than any other plant in the vegetable 
kingdom. 

By the remark that the manufacturers of to- 
bacco carry pale, ghastly countenances, I am 
reminded of a child whose case is given by Dr. 
Mussey. This case certainly favors. a very 
strong suspicion that vast numbers of our race 
are so much injured by the use of tobacco, as 
to become sufferers in later life, even where the 
true cause of suffering is quite unsuspected. 
The case referred to is as follows : 

" A medical gentleman, in New Hampshire, 
a few years ago, was consulted by the mother 
of a girl four years old, who was afflicted with 
a severe eruption or humor on the face. The 
mother was anxious, from having heard stories 
of its efficacy in other cases, to make an appli- 
cation of tobacco ; the physician, however, ad- 
vised to the contrary, and left her to visit 
her sick neighbor. While prescribing for the 
latter, he was called back in haste to the child, 
whom he found senseless and motionless on the 
floor. The mother informed him, that, being 
still persuaded tobacco would be beneficial, she 
had, after he retired, taken some from the bovW 
of a pipe and rubbed it over the child's face— 
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that the child set out to walk across the room 
immediately after the application, but had not 
proceeded half way before it fell in the condi- 
tion in which he found it. The physician re- 
mained an hour and a half, resorting to various 
means for resuscitating the child, — the pulse 
occasionally reviving and then dying away 
again — till, finally, animation was restored, 
though, for years afterwards, the child was 
subject to alarming nervous symptoms, and it 
is even now puny and feeble. The constitu- 
tion of the child, previous to the experiment, 
was good ; but the shock upon the nervous sys- 
tem was so severe, that it has never wholly re- 
covered, and probably never will." 

Finally, the use of tobacco not only produces 
or originates various diseases, but it greatly 
aggravates the symptoms of those whicl\ have 
their origin in other causes. It also hastens 
the development of those diseases, to which, by 
inheritance, we are constitutionally predisposed,, 
but which otherwise might have slumbered. 
Few things, except, perhaps, ardent spirits, ex- 
cite those diseases to which we are constitu 
tionally predisposed, more rapidly than chewing 
and smoking tobacco ; and this is a powerful 
argument against the fornaUor. c continuation 
if those habi/s. 
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XI.— SLAVERY TO TOBACCO. 

I hare already alluded more than once to 
lht slavery of tobacco; but the greatness of the 
evil, and the extreme difficulty of emancipation, 
require a more extended consideration of the 
subject. 

Prof. Ives, oi Yale College, in lecturing to 

* * 
his students on the medicinal properties of to- 
bacco, is accustomed to make a digression on 

' the power of habit. No chains are stronger, 
he insists, than those in which thjs tyrant is 
accustomed to bind his slaves. The tobacco- 
chewer, as he justly says, will much sooner go 
without his food, at least for a time, than his 
tobacco. Custom, he adds, is second nature ; 
and second nature is stronger than first nature. 
Among, the votaries of this beastly habrt 
within the range of my present acquaintance, 

•are two deacons in the same church. One of 
them has been, for the last fifteen or twenty 
years, the victim of dyspepsia, with the whole 
train of accompanying nervous diseases and 
symptoms. He is quite conscious that tobacco 

■ 

is the principal, if not the sole cause of his 

troubles, and yet thinks he cannot break away 

from the chains that bind him. With s'lch an 
4* 
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example constantly before him, the otjier indi 
vidual referred to has been four or five years in 
the way of, reform, and there is reason to hope 
will not relapse into his former course. His 
principal security, however is to be found in a 
consciousness of his danger, which forever 
haunts, though it does not distress him. There 
is the less necessity of trembling for him, be- 
cause he trembles for himself 

One of the first teachers of youth in our 
country — a minister of the gospel too — has been 
from his very youth a slave of tobacco ; and in 
truth a most disgusting one. Yet it seems im- 
possible to reclaim him. My own efforts, and 
those of Dr. Mussey, have at least failed. He 
will probably go down to the grave in the filth 
of his tobacco. 

Another teacher of high reputation was ex 
cessively devoted to snuff-taking. On reading 
a paragraph on that 'subject, in* the "Young 
Man's Guide," he threw his snuff-box- into the 
fire, and did not take another pinch for several 
months, and verily thought himself a reformed 
man. But being obliged to sit up several suc- 
cessive nights with a sick child, and feeling, 
its he supposed, the want of his old stimulus, ha 
at 1 ngth, b$ and with the advict of his wife 
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relapsed into his old habit, from which there if 
great reason to fear he will never more escape 

I have labored in vain with certain persona 
in whose welfare I was particularly interested — 
in circumstances too where I had reason to be- 
lieve the kindness was appreciated— to dissuade 
from the use of tobacco, both in chewing and 
smoking. I could and did prevail in regard to 
the use of distilled and fermented liquors but 
the pipe and the quid are still retained ; and 
probably will be so to the end of life. 

A writer in the Religious Intelligence! of 
many years ago, quotes the late Dr. Payson as 
saying of the unconverted man, that like a bird 
tied by a silk thread,' he did not know that he 
was a prisoner till he attempted to escape. Just 
so, the writer adds, with the slave of tobacco. 
Tell him he is bound hand and foot to the 
practice, and he will generally answer you with 
a laugh of ridicule or i sneer of contempt. But 
when he begins to trace the evil effects of this 
indulgence in the nervous excitability of th* 
system, in the clouds of depression that hang, 
like an incubus, upon the brain, and in confirmed 
dyspepsia, then he finds, to his sorrow, that to 
relinquish an inveterate habit is no easy task. 
The same writer then proceeds to present th§ 
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following case in illustra; on of his princ iple 
•' When at the Theological Seminary at An- 
dover, 1 tiad a room-mate who seemed almo&t 
to have been born with a smoking propensity 
Prom the rising of the sun, even until the going 
down of the same, it was one continued puff, 
puff, puff. I ought perhaps to remark, by way of 
explanation, that this individual appeared to be- 
lieve that a cigar was absolutely necessary to him 
Hto a medicine. Being a man of a remarkably, 
tender conscience, I have no doubt that this was 
the only ground on which he could justify him* 
self in he course he was then pursuing. For 
as this practice, even under the most rigid 
economy, is necessarily attended with consid- 
erable expense, and as it is impossible to pursue 
any profitable employment while smoking, he 
would undoubtedly have regarded its abandon- 
ment as a great saving, both of time and money. 
One of the professors, being apprehensive that 
tobacco was the occasion of many evils to him, 
very frequently took an opportunity of expostu- 
lating with him — advising him, by all means, 
to break away from such an annoying habit. 
This professor considered the use of tobacco as 
sin But all his praise-worthy efforts were, in 
this instance, like water spilt upon the ground. 
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"It oaineio pass that this room-mate of mine 
once resolved, after sundry appeals to hia con 
science, to sign \>ff from his old habit, for the 
space (if L recollect right) of twelve weeks. 
Through much tribulation, he succeeded in 
driving it through ; but the time had hardly 
expired, before he had all the apparatus in order 
preparatory to ' treating his resolution/ which 
he did with a vengeance. According to the 
latest advices from him, he continues travelling 
m the old road ; and the indisposition which 
has so long afflicted him, is doubtless occasioned 
principally by his inveterate habit." 

A strong case of apparent emancipation from 
obacco slavery is related by Mrs. Nicholson, 
' the keeper of a boarding house in New York. 
The process of cure was too long and too te- 
dious to be described here. Suffice it to say, 
that notwithstanding great care and pains, a 
rlegree of insanity took place, at first accom- 
panied and followed by intense suffering, but 
that the sufferer recovered, in a few weeks, his 
usual health, and went home to his family re 
loicing in his escape. And yet, after the lapse 
of two years — time enough, one would think 
for a complete restoration to good habits — the 
-niaerable man returned .0 his chewing and 
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snuffing tobacco. " And it is more that pro- 
bable," says the narrator of the facts, " wine 
bibbing and brandy drinking will finish the 
history." 

" This," adds the writer, " is the end of 
human hopes — hopes, too, which seemed .found- 
ed on a firm, unshaken basis. But were his the 
only case of ,the kind on record, our hopes 
would not be so cruelly crushed. t And I would 
now seriously inquire," he continues, " if any 
instance can be produced where a tobacco-mon 
ger or a dram-drinker was ever so thoroughly 
cured as to live a course of years reformed, and 
die reformed. There may be such cases, bu< 
where are they ?" 

The question here proposed is one which, so 
far as tobacco is concerned, I cannot fully an 
swer. I have known cases of reform where 
the individual is still living, and has not re 
lapsed, as yet ; but how long he will remaii' 
true to himself, is not so certain. One or tw< 
of the&e cases will be mentioned presently 
With regard to the dram-drinker, however, it 
is hardly necessary for me to say, that many an 
individual of this class has been reformed, and 
has persevered in his course to the end of life 

One of the most striking instances of th* 
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power of nabit and loss of self-control — In other 
words, slavery — involved in the use of tobacco, 
; s afforded by the story of Gen. Sheldon, of 
Westfield, Mass., who died four or five years 
ago at Houston, in Texas. 

Gen. Sheldon had once been addicted, ver} 
itrongly, both to chewing and smoking tobacco, 
but at the suggestion of Mr. Graham, he entirely 
abandoned it, and no man ever exulted more 
in his freedom than he, or spoke with more 
warmth or zeal of the benefits of reformation. 
And yet, " as the dog returns to his vomit," so 
he returned to his old practices, and doubtless 
died in chains. The following account of his 
fall is in Mr. Graham's own language: 

" I was in New York, and had occasion to 
go on board one of the Connecticut river steam- 
boats early in the morning. In the crowd upon 
its deck, I met Gen. Sheldon. I had not seen 
him before for a long time. I was rejoiced to 
see him, and eagerly pressed forward to seize 
his hand. He grasped mine with as cordial an 
emotion. He t?poke, and my heart suddenly 
sunk within me. I said but little to him, and 
turned away in utter despondency, exclaiming 
audibly — 'O God, what is man that thou re- 
gardest him 1 Who, in human form, shall I put 
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trust in now? If sucr a man as Thomas Shel- 
don can by any means be induced to return us 
tobacco, how can I put confidence in the sta- I 

bility of any human being?' 

" He saw and understood the effect which 
the sight of his cud of tobacco had upon me 
When he met me again, soon after, he made 
the best apology he could. He had. been con- 
tinually surrounded by gentlemen who smoked 
their social cigar. They had importuned him, 
and he was prevailed upon to yield once, with- 
out intending ever to do so again But that 
once had proved a fatal step, and now he was 
again confirmed in his old habit. He condemned 
that habit most severely, and assured me he 
would never carry it back with him to :.he 
south; but I believe it clung to him, like he 
incurable leprosy, to the day of his death." 

The same individual was instrumental in 
curing' another man — a Mr. Penniman, of Al- 
bany—of his attachment to tobacco : but it was 
by a long process of fasting, bathing, &,c This 
man, however, relapsed into his old habits as 
appears from the following most appalling but I 

authentic statements 

" Scarcely could a .nan reorieved from he 
gallows, rejoice more in his escape from for ■ 

1 
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noose of the halter, than did he at h.s emanci- 
pation from his dreadful bondage to the vile 
habit and loathsome tyrant (tobacco,) and he 
went on rejoicing in his freedom for many 
years. But when the terrible earthquake in 
the business world came on in 1637, and he 
saw much of his property reeling in the general 
convulsion, he hastened to New York to do 
what we could to secure it. His anxiety was 
intense and excessively exhausting. * My brain/ 
says he, ' seemed to stagger under its burden, 
and some of my old symptoms of vertigo came 
back upon me. In this emergency, I thought 
a pinch of snuff---a single pinch — might afford 
me relief. I tried it, and the effect was like 
magic. 1 That one pinch bound .him, as with 
the bonds of iron necessity, to the second, the 
third, and the fourth; anu he is now again a 
confirmed tobacco-chewer. 

" If the centre of our globe wt/e literally a 
burning hell, and its all-devouring crater opened 
to the surface of the earth, men would con- 
tinually rush into it, even while it vomited its 
fiercest flames, if the power of depraved sensual 
appetite urged them on. Poor frail humanity I 
Well for thee, thou hast a God of infinite com- 

oassion and forbearance, who knows thy weak 
5 
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ness, and thy need of mercy ! May he hav« 
mercy on us all, and save us from ourselves ! 

" If there are any bowels of compassion, if 
there is any natural or moral sensibility in hu- 
aan nature capable of receiving or retaining a 
good impression, I most earnestly beseech all 
who have ever been slaves in the Egypt of de- 
praved appetite, and have been delivered from 
that degrading bondage, never, for one moment, 
to cherish a lust for their old indulgence — never 
to look back, with longing, toward that dark 
land of infamy — never to entertain even a 
thought of it, # except it be the thought of deep 
and utter abhorrence " 

Yet, after all, there is no need of despair, 
even in these terrible circumstances. Men have 
been emancipated, and gone on well for years, 
and in all probability, will persevere to the end. 
I will barely advert to two cases of this kind. 

The first is that of Mr. John Benson, of Bos- 
ton. He was not only a confirmed tobacco- 
chewer, but was enslaved to the foul habit of 
swallowing the juice. And, strange as it may 
•eem to those who are ignorant of the power of 
habit, he became so attached to this disgusting 
.if« jid, that, as he assures us, nothing taken 
\n r 3 the sttimach, whe her food or drink, was 
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grateful to his depraved aste. It was, in truth, 
delicious. And no man, I am sure, was e v er a 
more wretched dyspeptic. And yet at the age 
of about fifty, he utterly abandoned tobacco in 
every form and shape ; and he remains to this 
day — though now at the age of sixty-six — a 
truly reformed man. 

The other case was given to the public, some 
years since, by the Rev. Mr. Ludlow, of New 
York, in the columns of the New York Evan- 
gelist. He was speaking of a resolution passed 
in the general association of ministers of Mas- 
sachusetts, implying that the use of tobacco was 
injurious both to the cause of temperance and 
that of religion. 

" The church," says he, " is beginning to 
awake to this evil, and many stout tobacco- 
chewers and smokers are laying aside long 
established habits for the sake of Christ. You 
know it often requires a mightier effort to give 
up the use of tobacco, than ardent spirits. To 
assist any Christian brother who may desire to 
do so, and who feels the weakness of his reso- 
lution, having often resolved in vain, I will here 
relate a fact which I received yesterday front 
the Rev. Mr. A., of VV. , 

* He said that for years he used tobacco in- 
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«oderate y. Often when at college, he woulu 
sit in his study till 11 o'clock at night, with his 
box of cigars at his side, and keep one lighted 
all the time. When pursuing his theological 
studies at Andover, he was deeply impressed 
with the sinfulness of his course. In this view 
of it, with great mental effort, he firmly resolved 
that he would at once forever abandon the use 
of tobacco. Knowing, however, the inefficiency 
of past resolutions, the strength of habit, and 
his own weakness, he went to the throne of 
grace to obtain His assistance, through whom 
Paul was able to do all things, and besought 
his Almighty aid. And from that moment, said 
he, until this, (aperiod of several years,) I have 
had no more desire to use tobacco, than I now 
have to chew this spoon — a spoon which he 
was then using at the table." 



XII— INJURY TO THE INTELLECT. 

Tobacco, as we have elsewhere seen, affects 
unfavorably, at least four or five of the senses. 
Now, if it is through the medium of these 
avenues that we receive most of our knowledge, 
ihould we not expect that what impairs the 
senses will also impair the mental faculties! 
Such, in truth, we fin i to be the :ase. 
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In nothing, however, are we more certainty 
injured by the use of tobacco, than in the mem 
ory. Dr. Rush states of the father of Dr. Mas- 
gillac, that he lost his memory through the ex- 
cessive use of snuff, at only forty years of a£& 
Sir John Pringle's memory was also sadly im- 
paired in the same way, as was proved by his 
recovery on abstaining from it, at the sugges- 
tion of Dr. Franklin. 

Nothing is more common than to hear old 
tobacco-chewers and snuff-takers complain of a 
bad or defective memory. Tell them, indeed, 
beforehand, that tobacco injuries them, and they 
will not be apt to make the confession. But 
only take them when they are off their guard, 
and no acknowledgment is more common. 

Of all the preparations of tobacco, snuff ap- 
pears to be the worst, in proportion to its quan- 
tity, for the brain and nerves. " It impairs," 
says Dr. Stephenson, " the functions of the 
brain, clouds the understanding, and enfeebles 1 
the memory." Dr. Cullen said he knew several 
instances in which the use of tobacco produced 
" loss of' memory, fatuity, and other symptoms 
of a weakened or senile state of the nervous 
system, induced before the usual period." 

But, every form o& tobacco is injurious t* 
5» 
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every faculty of the mind. Dr. Stephen*)* 
says, "'It is ruinous to intellect. ' Again he 
says, " In all its forms it appears to be dele- 
terious to the brain and nervous system.' ' Go?. 
Sullivan says, " It has never failed to render 
me dull and heavy, to interrupt my usual 
alertness of thought, and to weaken the power 
of my mind in analyzing subjects and defining 
ideas." 

Prof. Hitchcock says, " Intoxicating drinks, 
opium and tobacco, exert a pernicious influence 
upon the intellect. They tend directly to de- 
bilitate the organs ; and we cannot take a more 
effectual course to cloud the understanding, 
weaken the memory, unfix the attention, and 
confuse all the mental operations, than by thus 
entailing on ourselves the whole hateful train 
of nervous maladies. These can bow down to 
the 4arth an intellect of giant strength, and 
make it grind in bondage, like Samson shorn 
of his locks and deprived of his vision. The 
use of tooacco may seem to soothe the feelings 
and quicken the operations of the mind ; but, 
to what p lrpose is it that the machine is furi- 
ously running and buzzing after the balance- 
wheel is taken off] " 

Let us not, hov ever, mistake the meaning of 
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Prof. II. He does not suppose that the intel 
lectual operations are permanently quickened 
by tobacco. On the contrary, no class of merf, 
as a class, think more tardily than old tobacco- 
mongers, especially chewers. One may well 
be astonished at the slowness of their intellec- 
tual movements — as if some mighty load were 
upon them, pressing them down. 

Dr. Rush has met the frequent defence of 
tobacco, that it quickens the intellect, in the 
following manner : 

" It has been said that chewing and smoking 
tobacco assist the intellectual operations.* So 
do wine and distilled spirits. But shall we, 
on that account, have recourse to these liquors, 
when we wish to stimulate our thinking facul- 
ties? Mr. Pope recommends a trotting horse 
for this purpose. Rousseau excited his inven- 
tion by walking backward and forward in his 
room.* I suspect that tobacco is often used to 
supply the want of ideas, rather than to collect 
Dr excite them. The Indians spend whole days, 

and even weeks in smoking, in order to relieve 

i 

* To which Dr. Rush might have added his own fa- 
vorite prescription in some of these cases, viz., a cold 
shower-bath, and a good deal of friction after it, with 
• coarse cirth or a flesh-brush. 
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themselves from the anguish which attends the 
nactivity and vacuity of their minds." 

Mr. Fowler says, " The actual loss of iiitel* 
'ectual power which tobacco has hitherto oc- 
casioned, and is still causing, in this Christian 
aation, is immense. How immense, it is im- 
possible to calculate. Many a man, who might 
have been respectable and useful, has sunk into 
obscurity, and buried his talents in the earth. 
This is a consideration of the deepest interest 
to every philanthropist, patriot' and Christian 
in the land, and especially to all our youth. 
We live at a time and under circumstances 
which call for the exertion of all our intellec- 
tual strength, cultivated, improved and sancti- 
fied, to the highest measure of possibility. Er- 
ror, ignorance and sin, must be met and van- 
quished by light and love. The eye of angels 
is upon us — the eye of God is upon us — and 
shall we fetter and paralyze and ruin our intel- 
lectual capabilities, for the sake of enjoying the 
paltry pleasure of tasting the most loathsome 
and destructive weed in the whole vegetable 
kingdom ? Let us, rather, shake off this abom- 
inable practice, as individuals and as a nation, 
in all our intellectual potency, and let us go 
forth, from day to day, untrammelled by tht 
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qmu, tLe pi|Hi, and the snuff-box, and before 
anotlicA generation slull be laid in the grave, 
our efforts and our example may cause the light 
of human science, and of civil and religious 
liberty, and of Bible truth, to blaze through all 
our valleys and over all our hills, from Green- 
land to Cape Horn, and with o lustre that shall 
illumine the world." 



XIII.— ITS IMMORAL TENDENCY. 

If idleness is, in its tendencies, immoral, 
then tobacco certainly must be so, at least 
indirectly ; for, few habits make men idle more 
readily than chewing and smoking, especially 
the latter. But the tendency of idleness haa 
not been doubted since the days of Solomon, 
king of Judah and Israel. The eccentric, but 
ingenious John Bunyan used to say of the idle 
man's brain, that it was the devil's workshop. 

Those who use tobacco in any of its forms, 
are, moreover, exceedingly inclined to a neg- 
lect of cleanliness. But the tendency of un- 
clean! iness in our persons and dress has long 
ago been pointed out, and will not, I believe, be 
questioned. Sir John Pringle alludes to it with 
a good deal of emphasis ; aid so does Addison 
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And Jeremy Taylor goes so far in tlm matte km 
to affirm that " Cleanliness is next to godliness.* 
" Tobacco/' says Dr. Rush, " more especially 
when used in smoking, is generally offensive to 
people who do not use it. To smoke in com- 
pany, under such circumstances, is a breach of 
good manners. Now, manners have an influ- 
ence upon morals. They may be considered 
as the outposts of virtue. A habit of offending 
the senses of friends or strangers, by the use 
of tobacco, cannot, therefore, be indulged with 
innocence. It produces a want of respect for 
our fellow-creatures, and this always disposes 
us to unjust and unkind behavior towards them. 
Who ever knew a rude man completely or uni- 
formly moral ? 2 

" Tobacco, with many," says Dr. Stephenson, 
" especially with inexperienced youth, is the 
handmaid of dissipation and vice ; and deeply 
involves the individual, as well as the general 
health, morals and happiness of the rising 

* 

generation." 

I shall say less, under the present head, of 
the tendency of the use of tobacco to drunken- 
ness and debauchery, because, of its tendency to 
the former I have said enough, and because its 

tendency to licentiousness will not probably bi 
Note % y page 89* 
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questioned. In truth, the tendency to both is so 
obvious, that this alone would seem sufficient to 
banish it forever from all decent society, were 
there not another solitary charge to be brought 
against it. 

One of the most distressing circumstances 
connected with this whole subject, is the well 
known fact, that our schools and colleges, to a 
very great extent, are defiled by this vile nar- 
cotic, and that those young men who should be 
forming and cultivating habits of industry and 
integrity, and principles of virtue and morality, 
are falling in great numbers under its influence. 
The facts and statements I have already made, 
go far to establish the truth of this position. 
Nor is the charge wholly new, though it is 
to be greatly feared that the evil is at present 
on the increase. " Who," said Dr. Rush near 
fifty years ago, " can see groups of boys of six 
or eight years old, in our streets smoking 
cigars, without anticipating such a depreciation 
of our posterity in health and character, as can 
scarcely be contemplated, at this distance, with- 
out pain and horror?" 3 

Nor is it much less distressing to find the 
victims of this debasing habit, and those of chew- 
ing and snuffing, kept in countenance, in no 
Note 3, page 92, 
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trifling degree, by the female sex. There is a 
way by which woman, especially the young 
woman, has it in her power to do a very great 
service to the cause of temperance in all things, 
Need I advert to it ? Has it not been often 
enough insisted on ? Woman cannot, on this 
point, be ignorant. Does she not know, that, 
by the kind of influence slie exerts, she rules 
the world, and is destined to rule it still more 
effectually in time to come? The Rev. Timo- 
thy Flint used to say, that, " If this world is 
ever to become a better and happier world, 
woman, properly enlightened, aware of her in- 
fluence, and disposed to exert it aright, must be 
the prime mover in the great work." 4 



XIV.— ITS EFFECTS ON RELIGION. 

The Methodists, in early times, forbade the 
use of tobacco to their people. " This prohibi 
ttton," says Dr. Rush, " discovered a high and 
just sense of ^he self-denial, decency, and uni- 
versal civility which are required by the gos- 
pel." " What reception," he adds, "may we 
suppose the apostles would have met with, had 
iiey carried into the cities and houses where 

aey were sent, snuff-boxes, pipes, cigars, and 
Note 4, page 04* 
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bundles of cut, or rolls of pigtail tobacco ? Such 
a costly and offensive apparatus would have 
furnished solid objections to their persons and 
doctrines ; and would have been a just cause 
ibr the clamors and contempt which were ex- 
cited against them." 

Now the early Methodists were not wholly 
alone in their hatred of tobacco. The famous 
John Eliot, the Indian apostle, William Penn, 
the Quaker, and many more eminently good 
men, like Wesley and his followers, set their 
faces as a flint against it. Indeed, it not un fre- 
quently happens, that when men are first en- 
lightened and moved by the Holy Spirit, and 
they begin to look about them to see in what 
sins they are involved, they entertain doubts in 
regard to the propriety, not to say lawfulness, 
of many things upon which custom has set its 
seal. They see, for a time, at least, that every 
thing we do, whether large or small, should be 
done to the approval and glory of God. But it 
most unfortunately happens, that quite too many, 
even of those who call themselves Christians, 
are ready to pronounce them " superstitious," 
if not " whimsical :" and to level against 
them the shafts of ridicule. The consequence 

too often is, that they fall back to the line of 
6 
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Christian society, as it is, and remain there 
This result prevents, of course, any consider- 
able advance or elevation of Christian charac- 
ter, and gives the world occasion to say — 
" What do ye more than others ? " 

And how shall the standard of Christian 
practice and character be elevated, so long as 
both common Christians and ministers are not 
only involved in guilt themselves, but .are en- 
deavoring to suppress, among their people, 
every rising germ of a keener than the common 
or fashionable conscientiousness ? For is it not 
a most lamentable fact, that some Christian 
ministers — some of them temperance men too — 
up to this very hour, not only use tobacco them- 
selves, but actually defend its use ? What, then, 
is to be expected of their churches and congre- 
gations ? 

Not indeed that ministers are more enslaved 
to tobacco than other men, if indeed they are as 
much so. Not that they are in this respect 
more at fault than other professional men espe- 
cially physicians. But I mention ministers on 
account of the office they sustain, and the con- 
sequent sacredness of character which is de- 
manded. I could speak of some of the most 
gifted lawyesand teachers of our country, who 
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are as effectually debased by tobacco, as any of 
their brethren of the pulpit, whether of past days 
or present, ever were. One of these, on being 
called upon to make a speech in Boston in a 
very conspicuous place, before a highly intelli- 
gent and delicate audience, could not proceed 
till he had disgorged himself, most unceremo- 
niously, of a large quantity of tobacco; and 
that, too, on the platform, in full view of the 
whole audience. 

Still, all ihis is as nothing compared with the 
Bight of a minister with his tobacco in his 
mouth, even* :'n church ; and only laying it 
aside when he prays. Yet scenes like this 
have been witnessed ; and the ministers con- 
cerned were among the most distinguished in 
our United States. 

Wesley says — " Use no tobacco unless pre- 
scribed by a physician. It is an uncleanly and 
unwholesome self-indulgence." 5 It was custom- 
ary with this great man not to receive into the 
ministry any individual who persisted in the 
us*i of this drug. Would that his, followers had 
adhered to the same principle, and that other 
$ sects had profited from the example. Would 

rather, that no young man might present him- 
self as moved by the Holy Ghost to preach th€ 
Not© 5 9 page 94* * 
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gospel, who has not light and conscience enough 
to prevent him from using tobacco. 

Many resolutions have been passed in this 
country against tobacco, by associations of min- 
isters of various denominations ; and they have 
probably done good. Much, however, very 
much remains to be done, especially by exam- 
ple. So far as precept, merely, is concerned, 
no individual has told more plain truth to min- 
isters — and his remarks will, in fact, many of 
them, apply to all Christians — than Rev. Dr. 
Miller, of Princeton, in his " Letters on Clerical 
Manners and Habits." In one part of his work 
he observes as follows : 

" You ought to be aware that no class of 
persons are more apt to fall into excess, in the 
use of tobacco, in every way, than students ; 
and no class of students, perhaps, more remark- 
ably than those who are devoted to the study 
of Theology. 6 Whether their sedentary habit? 
and especially their habits of stated composition, 
form the peculiar temptation by which so many 
of them are unhappily beguiled, I know not ; 
but it has fallen to my lot to know a very large 
number of ministers, young and old, who, by 
excessive smoking, chewing or snuffing, have 
deranged the tone of the ? stomachs, under 

Note 6, page 96. 
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mined their health, and seriously injured their 
i voices ; have had the fumes of tobacco so full} 
inwrought in their persons and clothing, that it 
became impossible for many delicate people to 
sit near them with impunity ; and have laid 
themselves, after a while, under so absolute a 
necessity of smoking or chewing incessantly, 
that they have been obliged *o withdraw from 
company, or from the most urgent business, and 
even to break off in the midst of a meal, and 
retire to smoke, or else run the risk of a severe 
affection of the stomach.* 

"The truth is, no man, especially no young 
man, ought ever to use tobacco, in any shape, 
who can possibly avoid it; that is, who does 
not find himself reduced to the same necessity 
of using it, that he is, now and then, of using 
digitalis, opium or calomel; in which case, in- 
stead of allowing himself to contract a fondness 

* Perhaps it is not, as yet, fully known, or at least 
fully believed, that sedentary men, (above all, students,) 
either feel or imagine .they feel, a thousand times more 
than hard laborers in the open air, the need of extra 
stimulus. Were this fact better known v it might pre- 
vent a part of the reproach which is apt to he dealt out, 
\n large measure, when one of their number falls ; as 
well as lead us, generally, a little further than we are 
front to gc, in the wide field of charity. 
6* 
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for the article, and living upon it daily, a wise 
man will take it, as he would the most nauseous 
medicine, in as small quantities, and as seldom 
as possible. 

" Rely upon it, it you are so happy as to 
escape the thraldom which the odious vegetable 
in question has imposed on millions, you will 
rejoice in it as long as you live. But' you pro- 
bably will not escape, unless you renounce the 
use of the article entirely." 

In the last paragraph, Dr. M. has certainly 
pointed out the only true method of reforma- 
tion ; bat the remarks which precede will do 
much towards neutralizing the force of his sug- 
gestions, especially as society is now consti- 
tuted. He says that tobacco should be used as 
digitalis, opium or calomel are. But do not 
the world adhere, as yet, to the right of using 
these and all other medicinal substances, when- 
ever they suppose their health demands them, 
without asking the advice of physicians ? Now 
the liberty of using tobacco in the same way, 
though it may seem but a rational liberty, is to 
the miserable slaves of this poisonous drug, 
tantamount to a permission to use it when they 
©lease , in other words, to use it, if they have 
bad feeling? which they think it would remove, 
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habitually. With such a license in his pocket 
or hands, no man, I am sure, would ever break 
away from his chains. The necessity — the 
supposed necessity, I mean-— of using for the 
" stomach's sake," or on account of " infirmi> 
ties, 1 ' a thing of which he was so fond, from 
being occasional, would become, at length, fre- 
quent and habitual. 

Though 1 have pledged myself to speak prin- 
cipally of the use of tobacco in the case of the 
healthy, yet I cannot forbear, at this point, from 
expressing the wish, that it were possible to 
banish tobacco and snuff from the list of medi- 
cines entirely, and confine their use wholly to 
the arts. Let the world feel, if it were possible, 
the full force of the doctrine, that if they mean 
to free themselves from slavery to any narcotic 
substance whatever, they must, as Dr. Miller 
himself finally asserts, renounce the use of it 
entirely. With this determination, and with 
true Christian principle, there may be hope. 

Never, in ray own view, will truth shine 
forth, fair as the moon, clear as the sun, and 
terrible as an army with banners, till her disci- 
les are freed from slavery to the quid, the 
pipe, the cigar*, and the snuff-box. It is cer- 
taivly m ich to be free f*om the use of ardent 
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spirits ; but it is much more still, to be free 
from all gross habits, especially those which are 
*s gross as the use of tobacco. Alviys will 
Christianity halt, and be more or less distorted 
and disfigured, till the use of these things is 
not only known and felt to be wrong, but total 
abstinence, without qualification, and without 
reserve, becomes, as it were, the 1 motto of all 
the disciples of Christ, especially, and above 
all, of his ministers. 



XV.— ITS FILTHINESS. ' 

I have already alluded to the filthiness of the 
habit of using tobacco in any of its various 
forms. On this point, however, much more 
needs to be said. 

Hardly an animal besides man, will so much 
as take tobacco into its mouth, unless by com- 
pulsion. Horses, cows, sheep, c*ts, dogs, and 
even hogs, all-devouring as they are, refuse to 
taste it. Its effluvia drive flies, musquitoes, 
moths, &c, from our rooms and clothes, and 
insects from our plants. It was mdeed once 
»aid > that the rock goat of Africa, a solitary and 
filthy creature, would feed upon tobacco, bu« 
later travellers deny the truth of th$ statement 
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ProlaWy the use of the plant is cpnfmed chiefly 
to man and the worm which inhabits it.* 

One proof of the filthiness of tobadco, is 
found in the offensive breath of those who use 
i>, especially in the way of chewing. It is an 
odor that cannot be got rid of by the most scru- 
pulous attention to .washing and cleanliness, till 
the foul habit itself is wholly relinquished. 

Perhaps no. person could be found, even 
among tobacco-mongers themselves, who would 
not confess to the charge of its uncleanness ; so 
that testimony in the case is scarcely required. 
And yet I am disposed to adduce a few proofs. 

" The habit of using tobacco," says Dr. Mus- 
sey, " is uncleanly and impolite. It is un- 
cleanly from the foul odor, the muddy nostril, 
and darkly smeared lip it confers, and from the 
encouragement it gives to the habit of spitting, 
which in our country would be sufficiently 
loathsome without it. By what rule of polite- 

* I am not ignorant of what has been said about 
teaching the horse and the dog to chew tobacco ; but 
these stories, if true, prove no more in favor of the 
common use of tobacco, than of rum. Nor does the 
saying, however well attested, that the deer will some 
times crop the tender shoots of tobacco, prove any 
thing, more than the fact that the dog and cat will eai 
snion tops, pr >ves ther herbivorous character. 
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ness may 1 poison the air jny neighlor is com- 
pelled to breathe, or so load it with an un- 
healthy and loathsome material, as to make him 
uncomfortable and wretched as long as I am in 
his company ?" " I have seen a person vomit," 
he adds, " out of a stage-coach, from the influ- 
ence of that indescribable breath which results 
from alcoholic liquor and tobacco smoke." 

Rev. Mr. Fowler, of Fall River, calls it " a 
poisonous weed," which, " for filthiness and 
disgust, scarcely has its parallel in the whole 
vegetable kingdom." And again, in protesting 
against the use of snuff, when taken to remove 
affections of the head, he speaks of the egre- 
gious folly of filling the pores and cavities of 
the head with what he calls, and with much 
propriety, " dirty stuff." 

King James I., who in the year 1600, soon 
after the introduction of tobacco into England,. 
wrote a treatise against it, says that it is 
" hateful to the nose, baneful to the brain, and 
dangerous 4o the lungs." He also represents 
" its black stinking fumes," as nearest resem- 
bling the "horrible Stygian smoke of the pit 
that is bottomless." And again, as if to show 
Btill more strongly, his utter contempt of the 
file plant, he says — " Some of the gentry of 
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this lane best>\v three, some four nundred 
pounds a year upon this precious stink ' 

It is not a little surprisjng to observe how 
ready the transition sometimes is, in the devo- 
tees of snuff and tobacco, from the most cleanly 
habits, to those which are their exact opposites. 
Most persons, of any considerable observation, 
must have seen more or fewer examples of the 
kind. The most tidy and even delicate female 
appears to be unable to withstand the tendency. 
She will soon be found not only besmeared with 
snuff in her person, but also in her clothes. 

So it is with the tobacco-chewer, no less than 
with the snuff-taker. Ihave seen an individual 
so lourj as to be almost boisterous in his praises 
of temperance, while his ruffled shirt bosom 
was- not only besmeared with snuff, but his 
breath was so offensive that it could hardly be 
endured. 7 I have even seen a teacher of medi- 
cine — one of the most distinguished in our 
country — who plied his snuff-box so inces?*antly 
while lecturing to his class, as not only to tinge 
his clothes with it, but to give his very manu- 
script a soiled and yellow appearance. His 
voice, moreover, was as much injured as his 
clothes and papers. Another teachei , who stood 

high in the same department, was scarcely lesr 
Rote 7, page 97. 
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filthy in his habits, and little less a slave to the 
same despicable weed. 

But if all the other filthiness connected with 



the use of tobacco were tolerable, the spitting it 
occasions would not be. How many excellent 
men — would there were no Christian ministers 
on the list — are almost as much dreaded as the 
cholera or the small pox, simply and solely 
because neither floors nor furniture are safe in 
their presence. That the room would be scented 
for a day or two, could be borne, but to have 
floors and carpets, or even stoves or fire-places, 
stained with tobacco juice, is quite too much for 
ordinary house-keepers to endure. 8 

Mr. Sargent, the distinguished author and 
lecturer on temperance, at a meeting of the 
Boston Union Temperance Society,* some time 
ago, spoke very ingeniously of a small, portable 
mill or distillery, which many of our citizens 
carry about with them for the purpose of manu- 
facturing an intoxicating liquor for immediate 
use. He minutely described all the parts of 
the mill, the manner of working t, the supply 
of fluid for working, the passing off of the su- 

* This society not only rejects intoxicating drinks, 
but several other intoxicating, or at least poisonous 
drugs, among which is tobacco. 
Note 8, page 98* 
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perfluous matter in certain well know a chilli* 
nels, &c. The liquor, he says, by over-work- 
ing, sometimes passes out, and runs down from 
the bung-hole, like the rapid fermentation of 
cider. " When the mill has done its work," he 
adds, " it is often washed with a mixture of 
brandy and water." • 

It is hardly wrong to apply the keen edge of 
ridicule, in the removal of a custom so filthy, 
and which leads to so many other filthy and 
pernicious habits. When we find it even true 
of some ministers of the gospel, that they are 
devoted to the use of this nauseous drug, it is 
surely time to speak out. " Not long since," 
says a writer on this subject, v a clergyman 
called on me as agent for one of the most popu- 
lar societies for spreading the knowledge of 
Christ crucified throughout the world. His* 
breath was intolerable ; and the tobacco juice 
had formed a current from each corner of his 
mouth downwards." I have myself been eye- 
witness to a scene almost exactly like this, and 
can therefore believe, most implicitly, the wri- 
ter's statement. 

The case of Rev. Dr. Coopei, might afford 
matter for not a little reflection on the folly and 
filthiness of using snuff. Who wishes to con* 
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vert all the passages and cavities of the head 
into so many chimneys and smoke-houses t 
Who, abpve all, is willirg to have the cavities 
of the frontal bones filled with hardened com* 
pacted Scotch snuff? 

It is unnecessary, perhaps, to make any 
statements concerning the filthiness of using 
tobacco and snuff which are doubtful. And yet 
the opinion is somewhat current among medical 
men, that worms in the cavities of which I have 
just spoken, are sometimes caused by snuff- 
taking. Certain* aromatics added to the snuff 
attract to it a species of fly, we are told, which 
deposits its eggs in it; and these being snuffed 
into the brain*, form maggots, and induce the 
most painful diseases ; it is also true that pain- 
ful diseases often have their seat in the mem- 
brane which lines these cavities. But then it 
k also true that beasts, which do not take snuff, 
are known to suffer in the same way. Besides, 
the substances which are most commonly added 
to snuff, repel insects, instead of attracting them. 
I cannot, therefore, a,void the conclusion, that 
the opinions to which I have alluded, though 
they may prove true hereafter, are, as ye*, very 
Celt from being well established. 
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XVI.— WHO SUFFER MOST FROM TOBACCO 

If we speak with reference to the general 
employments of mankind, it is probably true 
that sedentary persons, especially literary men, 
are the greatest sufferers from the use of to- 
bacco ; and of this large class of persons, those 
individuals are most largely injured who are 
predisposed to glandular swellings, polypus, 
cancer, scrofula, or consumption. 

I will not indeed insist, as some have done, 
that the pipe and cigar not only develope 
cancer in the mouth, but that the part in which 
the cancer is developed is the very part on 
which the pipe or cigar had been accustomed 
to rest. It may be so, for aught I know ; but I 
dare not affirm it. But the connection between 
the use of tobacco and the appearance and fatal 
termination of cancers, as well as numhrous 
other* severe or fatal diseases, is too obvious to 
be denied, or for one moment doubted. 

On this point, I beg to be distinctly under- 
stood. No person can use tobacco, in the least 
degree, without injury. And yet it is certainly 
true that some are injured by it more imme- 
diately, as well as more in the aggregate, than 
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others; just as it is in the case of any othef 
abuse of the human constitution. 

Farmers suffer less from tobacco, most evi- 
dently, than men of any other occupation. 
There is nothing that works off disease, or 
rather the tendencies to disease, like a free 
daily use, in the open air, of the muscles with 
which the human frame is furnished. These, 
in truth, may be regarded as the safety valve 
of the system ; and happy is he who makes 
them subserve this, their legitimate purpose. 

If we speak with reference to age, old per 
sons suffer least, and children most, from the 
use of tobacco ; and of the young, they suffer 
most who are constitutionally nervous. Yet 
these, as a general fact, in youth and in more 
advanced age, are the very persons who are 
most liable to become enslaved. 

In Germany and some other countries of 
Europe, while intemperance in the use of ar- 
dent spirits is not so common as it is among us, 
tobacco, in some form or other, is used from the 
veriest childhood. Now it can scarcely be pos- 
sible that a poison so intense can be used by 
children without great injury to their vital 
powers. And hence it is, as we have seen it 
another p'ace, that one half the deaths of mec 
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in that country between eighteen and thirty- five 
years of age, are attributed, by their physicians, 
to smoking. 

But the use of the cigar is becoming almost 
as common with the young in our own country, 
as the use of the pipe is with the same class in 
Germany. And the consequences are likely to 
be the same. For if we are not already a 
spectacled nation, we are in great danger of 
becoming so. The, use of spectacles, by the 
young, especially for near-sightedness, is al- 
ready exceedingly common. 

Females suffer more than males from the use 
of tobacco ; though it is believed that in the 
use of the pipe, fewer of them proceed to 
excess than of the other sex; and very few 
indeed resort to chewing. But in the use of 
the snuff-box, they are scarcely less at fault 
than the other sex ; and their punishment is 
equally inveterate and equally severe. 



XVII.— WASTE OF PROPERTY. 

Property is wasted in many ways by the use 
of tobacco. Every kind and degree of that in- 
tellectual and moral waste to which I have 

already referred, is no doubt accompanied by a 

7* 
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proportionate waste of property. But *a these 
points I cannot enlarge. 

We have seen that tobacco is the source of 
much ill health and consequent waste of time 
and money. The amount of loss in these re- 
spects can hardly be stated, at least in the 
compass of a short chapter. 

There is another thing which deserves to be 
mentioned. Many a house, barn, livery stable, 
nay, even many a village and city, has been 
burnt up in consequence of pipes and cigars. 
But few years have elapsed since a most tre- 
mendous and desolating fire took place at the 
Sandwich Islands, the cause of which was at* 
tributed to smoking. 

But of all these losses and many more, it is 
impossible to make any just estimate. There 
are other items of loss, however, to which we 
can at least approximate. 

Mr. Fowler has entered, very minutely, upon 
* consideration of the expense of tobacco to 
those who use it, though there is reason to be- 
lieve his estimates fall short of the truth. They 
are, however, as it appears to me, the best 
which are to be had. 

According to Mr. F., the quantity of tobacco 
consumed in the United States in 1835,including 
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eigars, was 52,500,000 pounds. The value of 
this would be about $10,000,000. The time 
consumed in using it — staying nothing of loss of 
time by the sickness consequent upon it — he 
supposes to be worth $12,500,000. The pau- 
per tax occasioned is placed at $3,000,000. 
Here is a total of $25,500,000, or in round 
numbers, of $25,000,000 a year. 

Whether this is the aggregate expense now, 
nine years later than the date of Mr. F.'s esti- 
mates, is, indeed, a question to be determined. 
For my own part, I do not doubt that the waste 
of property, in this way, is greater in 1844, than 
it was in 1*35. Yet if it is so, the average 
expense of tobacco, at the above estimate,' for 
each man, woman and child in the Union, is 
about one dollar and forty cents; or several 
dollars each for those who* actually use it. 

Dr. Mussey estimates the weekly expense of 
a single smoker, in Cuba, at eighty-seven cents. 
But even in our own United States, I have 
known many a poor family that consumed, in 
smoking and chewing, at least twenty-five cents 
a week, thrpughout the year. This, in forty 
years — and many families continue the use of 
It so long— would amount to $520 ; or if placed 
it compound interest, from yea' to year, tc 



I* 
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I 
I 

more than $2100. What an enormous sum for 
poor families to consume in forty years, in this 
way I 

This estimate of Mr. F., of the yearly value 
of the tobacco used in the United States, is 
based upon the supposition that there are 
2,000,000 individuals who spend five dollars a 
year each; which is but the merest fraction 
over a cent and a third a day to each. Now 
this is certainly a low estimate in comparison 
with that which would make the consumption 
of half the whole population. of Cuba twelve and 
a half cents a day each. 

But have we duly considered what an enor- 
mous waste to our nation even $10,000,000 a 
year is ? Let it be that it began in 1835— say- 
ing not a word about the preceding years. Let 
it be that it proceeds at this rate for a single 
generation, or for 36 years. The amount of 
the waste during the whole period, if placed at 
compound interest at the end of every year, 
would be for the whole United States, more 
than a thousand million of dollars ; and should 
it be continued through a second generation, or 
to the year 1907, would be from eight to ten 
thousand millions. A sum sufficient, if divided 
vnong our present population, to give to eacb 
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man woman and child, five hundred dollars , 
or tc each family of six persons, three thousand 
dollars. All this waste, moreover, be it re- 
membered, would take place in only 72 years, 
or about the period of time usually allotted to 
the life of man. 

If, however, we take for the basis or starting 
point of our estimates, $25,000,000 a year — the 
expenditure of time and money, and the loss by 
pauperism — and make our calculations for the 
same space of time, the aggregate is so im- 
mense as to confound us. It as more than 
twenty millions of millions of dollars. 

So much for the pecuniary loss to the world — 
rather, to a very small part of it — by the use of 
tobacco. . Yet what is.<all this to the intellectual, 
moral and religious loss? These, as I have 
already said, I will not attempt to estimate 



XVI1L— MEANS OF REFORMATION. 

Let it be fully understood that our only hope 
of reformation, on the subject of tobacco, is in 
perceiving its use, in every form, to be sinful ; 
and in acting upon the light we possess in re- 
gard to it. No man — need the statement to 
be repeated ? -is a true follower of Christ, who 
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. indulges himself, habitually, in any known sin. 
How then can he who professes to be thft ser- 
vant of Christ, and really intends to be so, re- 
fuse to give up the use of tobacco, whenever he 
clearly sees that to use it is a sin ? 

There- is, however, one serious difficulty to 
be encountered in this matter, even when we 
make our appeal to conscientious persons — to 
the enlightened disciple of Christ. The belief 
has gone abroad, and still prevails, that tobacco 
is highly useful as a defence against contagion. 
But this is not so. In the sense in which these 
terms are commonly understood, there is no 
sure preventive against contagion or disease, 
but health. The better our hei»)th is, the greater 
our security against sickness, and the influences 
which usually operate to cause sickness. If a 
person were sufficiently healthy, it is doubtful, 
to say the least, whether contagion or contagious 
disease, or indeed any other disease, could 
affect him. 

True it is, that whatever tends to banish fear 
and inspire with courage, in the midst of conta- 
gion, has an effect to fortify us against danger. 
On this account tobacco, no less than herbs, 
amulets and charms, with other trifles, has 
some effect : out then the poisonous, or at leas 4 
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sedative character of tobacco, depresses the vital 
energies so much, as to more than counter- 
balance the tendency it has to inspire with 
courage, to strengthen the action of the heart 
and arterial system, and thus prevent absorption 

Tobacco, therefore, invites disease, much 
more than it repels it. The great doctrine here 
alluded to, that whatever tends to weaken or 
depress the vital energies of the system — to- 
bacco among the rest — disposes it to be affected 
Dy injurious causes, is most amply verified in 
the history of plague, cholera, small pox, and 
malignant fevers. In Havana, a smoking city 
cholera is said to have carried off, in a few 
weeks, 16,000 out of 120,000 people, or more 
han one eighth of the whole. In Matanzas, 
too, another smoking place, one eighth of the 
people perished. Here, most certainly, tobacco 
did not prove a defence. 

If professors of religion — in other words, the 
church of Christ— especially ministers, could 
be once rid of that refuge of errors under which 
they are wont to entrench themselves, witk 
respect to the influence of tobacco on the teeth 
and stomach, and as a preventive of disease, 
they might be appealed to with some hope of 
•uccess. Of those who neither have nor pto* 
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fess to have any religious principle — any con- 
scientiousness at all on the subject — little is to 
be expected. We may, perhaps, be instrumental 
in saving their children ; for however ready 
drunkards are, not only to drink themselves, 
but, in some instances, to teach their very in- 
fants to drink spirituous liquors, I never knew 
a tobacco-chewer or smoker who was at all 
willing his children should follow his example. 
Though they should co-operate with us, in our 
attemps to save their children, in every point 
but that which would render their efforts most 
successful — they will not proclaim open war 
with their own habits. And whether or not 
their consciences are " seared over," they are, I 
repeat it, for the most part, beyond the reach 

of hope. Note 9, page 99, 

And yet 1 do not say this without many mis- 
givings. I have already expressed my belief 
that even a few slaves to tobacco have been re- 
deemed. That riore may be restored— many 
more than we have now any idea of — is by no 
means an impossibility injthe estimation of him 
who has watched carefully the progress of what, 
in temperance, has been called Washingtonian- 
ism. Let none who have seen the worst drunk- 
ards reclaimed, by scores or by hundreds, d©» 

epair of tobacco-ch ewers. 10 
Note 10, page 101* 
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A good story is related by the author of the 
Temperance Tales, of a very intelligent and 
zealous friend of tee-totalism, who was a. most 
inveterate, not to say disgusting, slave of to- 
bacco, and yet was recovered. This individual 
was the accredited and respectable agent of a 
temperance society, by which he was princi- 
pally employed in collecting funds. While so- 
liciting contributions one day with his tobacco 
in his mouth, very much to the annoyance of 
all who were near him, a better man than he, 
looking him full in the face, observed— r',' You, 
sir, are not a proper person to be an agent in 
the cause of temperance, for you are not a tem- 
oerance man yourself; you are enslaved to 
tobacco." No reply was made ; but one of the 
company, taking the " better man " aside, said, 
" Do you know who that gentleman is ? " " No, 
1 do not," was the reply. a Why, it is Col. 
lr — , one of the best men in the whole country." 
The reprover was surprised, and would have 
written a note of apology, but did nU know 
where to address it. 

Some time afterward, being at a public place, 
he recognized, in a better dress, and with a 
more cleanly and ? ealthy appearance, the same 

temperance agent. On proceeding to make ao 
8 
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apology, he was prevented by the agent. u No 
apology is needed," said he; "you did your 
duty, and your reproof had its intended effect. 
It led to much reflection and to new resolutions^ 
and as the consequence, you behold me to-day 
a free man ; and you are my deliverer." 

Let us then never despair, even of the most 
hardened. Let us reprove kindly, but yet 
boldly, whenever we have occasion. The word 
of truth is quick and powerful, sharper than a 
two-edged sword. Directed by its great Author, 
it may reach the heart, and by leading to re- 
flection, may " save a soul from death." 11 

Note 11, page 105, 



► 
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» [Note 1 for page 87.] 

TOBACCO AND HEART-TROUBLE. 

Sudden death of healthy and vigorous men, 
in the prime of life, is becoming alarmingly 
common. Observe the newspapers for a 
month, or call to mind the cases of sudden 
death in a single year within your own ac- 
quaintance, from " an affection of the heart," as 
it is politely and tenderly called, and you will 
be astonished at its frequency and amount. 

Tobacco, coffee, and spices tend directly to 
disturb the sympathetic nervous system on 
which the heart and other vital organs de- 
pend for their healthy action. 

Of the men thus dying it will be found that 
ninety-five, if not ninety-nine, in a hundred 
use tobacco or coffee, or both, heavily. 

In these cases there is a spasm, a stoppage 
of the heart — and the man falls, and usually 
never speaks. I could name fifty, since the 
death of Dickens, and Henry J. Raymond of 
the New York Times, who have gone that 
way. I know not a few who have felt the 
premonitions of heart-trouble, and, quitting 
tobacco and coffee, have been free from it for 
ten, twenty, or thirty years. Only jesterday, 
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in the city of Brooklyn, a bank president, in 
perfect health, while smoking after dinner 
threw up his arms, casting his cigar across 
the room, fell to the floor, and was dead in 
two minutes. 

General , a pet of the army, and dis- 
tinguished as a rifleman, had had a leisure 
Sunday, and of course had indulged in smok- 
ing more and exercised less than common. 
As he left church for his home, several of his 
friends went home with him. On the way, 
for it was a bright moonshiny evening in the 
spring, one of his friends said, "General, you 
are looking finely." He replied, " I never felt 
better in my life." The account in the papers 
went on to say : u They went to the General's 
house about nine o'clock and sat over their 
cigars till eleven, when his guests left. While 
closing up the house he felt a strange spasm 
in the. throat ; he sank to a sofa, medical aid 
was summoned ; the trouble went to his heart, 
and he breathed his last at five o'clock a. m. 
Thus, at the age of fifty, one of our most be- 
loved citizens was smitten down in perfect 
health and in the midst of his usefulness, an- 
other instance of the uncertainty of life, and 
of the inscrutable ways of Providence." 
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In truthful terms the papers could have 

said, '* Ignorant Suicide. General fell a 

victim to the use of a poisonous drug, as many 
others have done, and still others will continue 
to do." 

Yet the pulpit, the press, and in great part 
the medical profession, are silent on the sub- 
ject. Thus men innocently and ignorantly 
use an article which insidiously saps the 
health and suddenly takes the life. 



[Note 2 for page 56.] 

Rudeness of Smokebs. — A writer in the 
London Freeman says : " A great number of 
smokers seem to have lost sight of politeness 1 
Their smoking makes them rude. Why should 
a smoker blow his smoke in my face, or allow 
the dust of his weed to get in my eyes ? Why 
should he think it not indecent to frequently 
expectorate in my presence 1 I have as much 
right to scatter fine, strong pepper, and half 
blind the passers-by or my companions in a 
railway carriage. I might answer, it pleased 
me, and they must put up with it. Men have 
no more right to smoke in public than I have 
to spatter pepper. Our pleasures ought not 
8* 
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« 

to be at the expense of another; all public 
smokers, however, break this law, and give 
great offence to that part of the public who 
hate the most distant fumes of tobacco." 

Selfishness op Smokebs. — The Hon. Neal 
Dow says : " There are men whose moral 
sense is dulled, if not deadened by the to- 
bacco* habit. They do not even consider, 
they do not think of it, that other people have 
a right to the pure, fresh air, so important to 
their comfort and health, and they poison it 
with tobacco smoke. The pure air is as much 
their right as is the purse in their pocket ; 
and the forcibly taking it away by the tobacco- 
smoker is as much stealing, in the moral 
sense, as picking the pocket ; but these to- 
bacco victims do not think of it, or do not 
heed it." 

The late Rev. Mr. Conklin was settled as 
a minister in Springfield, Mass., about 1850. 
He was an earnest advocate of temperance, 
and was specially devoted to the exposure of 
the folly, impoliteness, and selfishness of to- 
bacco using. He said : " I can not walk on 
the street with my wife, without being com. 
pelled to walk behind, and smell the smoke 
of a bad cigar, or worse pipe, and on a hot 
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day this is a terrible infliction. If I remon- 
strate, be will tell me be likes it, and be thinks 
it will not hurt me. I migbt with equal pro- 
priety and decency take the carcass of a sheep 
on my shoulders, which, by long keeping bad 
become offensive, and carry it through the 
town, and if remonstrated with for carrying 
it, I could say, ' I like the smell of carrion, 
and am astonished that everybody else does 
not. If you don't like it, walk somewhere 
else.' How long would a decent people toler- 
ate me and my offensive load? Yet most 
people could endure it quite as easily as they 
could an old tobacco pipe." 

Dr. Dio Lewis says : " The cigarette mania 
is becoming serious. The millions consumed 
by the young men and boys of the country 
pass all belief. The statements about the 
opium and other drugs introduced into these 
cigarettes* may or may not be true, but the 
tobacco in them is tobacco. Need we argue 
that the use of tobacco in this form is especi- 
ally to be deprecated, since it is the vice of 
boys whose brains are in a very susceptible 
condition? The boy who indulges in cig- 
arettes may win the admiration of other 
youngsters, but he will not increase the re- 
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spect of his best friends, and will inevitably 
lessen his chances of success in life. 

" No devotee of the weed has graduated at 
the head of his class at Harvard, or any other 
college where statistics have been preserved, 
notwithstanding the fact that a large majori- 
ty of college students are smokers. Even the 
moderate use of tobacco compromises the, 
muscle and nerve of all candidates for ath- 
letic honors, soils the mouth, the breath, the 
perspiration, and the whole social, moral, and 
religious being. 

" I know I but echo the voice of the wise 
ones of the world when I say that tobacco 
paralyzes the moral sensibilities more than 
almost any other habit in which civilized men 
indulge." ' • 

[Note 3 for page 59.] 

^College Life.— ^Some years agfe Harper's 
WeeMy published a cartoon of the " Green" 
at New Haven, Conn., entitled "College 
Life/' which represented a group of fourteen 
students under the classic elms, with the col- 
lege buildings in the background, and eleven 
of the fourteen were smoking. If such a popu- 
lar paper represents sujh a use of tobacco &9 
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a part of w college life," can it be wondered at 
that the habit is made popular among all the 
uneducated, or that so many ministers and 
other professional men break down early, and 
thai^ of the few children they have, so large 
a number die early, pr become invalids if they 
eke out life for a longer term. 

The United States Mijitary Academy at 
West Point, and the Naval Academy at An- 
napolis, have wisely prohibited the use of to- 
bacco by boys, because their medical officers 
are convinced that tobacco retards the schol- 
ars in their studies, and injures their health. 

Dr. A. L. Gilon, U. S. N., charges that the 
use of tobacco leads to impaired nutrition of 
the nerve centers, neuralgia, vertigo and indi- 
gestion ; that it irritates the air passages and 
impairs the voice ; that it produces defects of 
vision, irritability of the heart, and tremulous- 
ness of «the hand. Boys are most likely to 
begin the habit by using cigarettes, which 
some writers believe are more injurious than 
cigars. A writer for the Lancet says that he 
has observed "a considerable number of 
cases in which young men, who have not 
yet completed the full term of physical de- 
velopment, have hpd their health seriously 
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impaired by the practice of almost incessant- 
ly smoking cigarettes. 

\ — — ^— 

[Note 4 for page 60.] 

Woman's Work. — Woman must take this 
work of reform in hand. If she knew how much 
the use of tobacco on the part of the father pre- 
disposes his children to nervous derangement 
of every kind leading«to dyspepsia and especial- 
ly female complaints, she would insist that the 
father of her children should at least be free 
from the depressing influences of tobacco, 
alcohol, and opium. Young women should 
form societies to give them strength, and 
resolve hot to marry a man addicted to either 
habit, and the work of reform would soon be 
done. Most young men are not so firmly 
fixed in the habit but what they could lay it 
aside for so good a reason, and once cured of 
it they would thank the wisdom and resolu- 
tion which led them to reform. * 



[Note 5 for page 63.] 

Physicians advise it. — When men tell us 
their physicians advised smoking, we generally 
ask if their doctor is. a smoker, and always 
find it to be the case. We doubt if any 
doctor who is not a smoker, ever recommends 



\ 
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it to any patient, for there are other drags 
which would produce any medical effect 
which could be sought from the limited use 
of tobacco, and which would be attended 
with no danger of forming a costly and detri- 
mental habit. A similar remark might be 
made with equal truth and pertinency respect, 
ing the use of alcoholic stimulants. 

Physicians prescribe morphine in small 
doses for persons troubled with neuralgia, and 
in instances not a few, the patient, while cur- 
ing neuralgia, becomes a victim to the mor- 
phine disease. I knew a young man of fine 
talent, whose physician prescribed morphine 
as an antidote for neuralgia, and as the 
disease retired before the drug, another disease 
took its place. He found himself a slave to 
morphine, and I have seen him take at one 
dose, which he took three times in twenty -four 
hours, enough of morphine to kill six men. He 
was reduced to a skeleton, and had a wild, 
unearthly glare of the eyes, and was on the 
border of insanity or the grave, when he went 
to a sanitarium and put himself under the 
care of the physician for cure. The doctor 
locked him in a room prepared for the use of 
such patients, and by proper diet, and the 
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daily diminished use of the drag, he recovered, 
aid for fifteen years he has been free from the 
desire for it. 



[Note 6 for page 61] 

Theological Students. — One reason why 
theological students form and follow the habit 
of using tobacco is, that other bad habits are 
interdicted by the Scriptures — are called by 
name and denounced, while tobacco, not being 
then in use, is not mentioned and forbidden ; 
but wine and other strong drinks, then in 
use, and frequently abused, drunkenness is 
classed as a deadly sin and forbidden. There- 
fore, a theological student would of course 
feel that the habit of tippling was a heinous 
sin to be avoided ; but, probably having 
learned to use tobacco before becoming a 
student, and the fact that college students 
and some professors use it so largely, it is 
thus made both common and respectable, so 
the theologist uses it without a twinge of con- 
science or a throb of shame, and being thus 
presented to him as both innocent and respect- 
able, he comes to regard its sedative influence 
as a means of grace, since, as he thinks, he can 
study or write sermons more successfully witb 
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it them be could without it. He has not 
thought that if he had the habit of using 
arsenic or opium, his deluded nervous system 
would cling to either of them quite as 
tenaciously as it does to tobacco. Thus, the 
conscientious, pious student will practice in 
private that which really is a vice, if it be not 
named and condemned by the Bible, while he 
would be horrified by the thought of indulging 
a public or a social vice* Other students who 
are worldly, and have less feeling of restraint 
on character, may use liquor and practice the 
more disreputable vices and not, like the 
theologist, center' on one or more solitary and 
less reprehensible practices. 



[Note 7 for page 71.] 
Intemperate Temperance. — In 1844 I met a 
man in Danbury, Conn., Mr. V. W., who was 
a famous temperance orator. At the close of 
the lecture we went to the hotel together, and 
while we chatted he smoked three pipesful of 
strong plug tobacco. I ventured to ask him 
if he. could reconcile so heavy a use of tobacco 
with the principles of temperance. His reply 
was prompt and full of meaning. " No, I can 
not. It is just as much a violation of true 
9 
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temperance to become, as I am, besotted with 
tobacco, as it is to use liquor, though it does 
not take away one's reason, as that does, or 
make a man abase his family. Nevertheless 
it is indispensable to me." 

Time passed on and the man who dropped 
liquor, yet kept his nervous system on the 
strain by tobacco, finally went back to his 
cups and died of delirium tremens. 



[Note 8 for page 72.] 
Ministers and Tobacco. — I have seen in 
the papers accounts, and have known in a 
church similar facts, that when an associa- 
tion of ministers was to be held, and the 
members were to be quartered with the fami- 
lies connected with the churches, ladies would 
send a note to the committee of arrange- 
ments, saying, " Send up two, three, four — 
but send us none who use tobacco.' 9 One 
facetious person arose in the meeting and 
said, " If that rule should be applied, how 
could half the ministers get places ? Send me 
half a dozen who use tobacco." It was a 
funny thing for the audience, and an embar- 
rassing ceremony to the smoking and rumi- 
nating parsons, to be thus sorted out and 
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sent to one friend who was willing to take the 
malodorous and untidy party. 



[Note 9 for page 84.J 

Boys- and Tobacco. — The Boston Journal 
in 1882 made an investigation concerning the 
use of tobacco by the school-boys of Boston, 
with a result which is so astonishing, that 
doubtless the attention of parents everywhere 
will be drawn to the figures. The best de- 
tailed inquiry, judiciously made in schools of 
all grades, leads to the conclusion that the 
age at which the non-users of tobacco come 
to be in the minority is but a few months 
over ten years. Worse yet, it was inciden- 
tally learned that among girls the smoking of 
mild cigarettes is not by any means un- 
known. On first inquiry among the teachers 
of boys, the estimates given about the extent 
of tobacco-using ranged from ten to ninety 
per cent., according to the class and age of 
the pupils and the master's knowledge of the 
subject. When induced to make a detailed 
investigation the instructors- were astonished 
at the revelation. 

The testimony as to the effect of the nar- 
cotic upon the boys and the methods of deal* 
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tag with the practice by some of the masters 
are full of suggestive points. The head mas- 
ter of the Latin school had no doubt that 
half the boys, ranging from fourteen to eight- 
een years, used tobacco to some extent. In 
some cases he had traced a falling off in the 
health and scholarship directly to the inordi- 
nate use of tobacco. Most of the boys did 
their smoking surreptitiously, though a few 
said they used tobacco openly at home with 
their parents' consent. The use of tobacco in 
or near the school premises is prohibited. 
The head master of the English high-school, 
wherein are about five hundred boys, didn't 
believe many of the boys smoked — an opinion 
which greatly amused the lads when ques- 
tioned out of his hearing. In making indi- 
vidual remonstrances with the smokers, the 
master of this school had often learned that 
the boys were encouraged to smoke by their 
parents. 

Information from tobacco dealers showed 
an immense trade among school-boys. " But 
do you know," said a Washington street deal- 
er, u that nearly half my trade in cigarettes 
is directly or indirectly among women and 
girls ? Girls, some of them in the high and 
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normal schools, I know are in the habit of 
taking an occasional whh% for the sake of 
their nerves, as they say." 



[Note 10 for page 84.] 

History of a Smoker. — (Illustrated.)— -Mr. 
K., of Augusta, Georgia, became a smoker 
when fourteen years of age ; having a tem- 
perament which favored corpulency, he got 
the erroneous idea that it was necessary for 
him to smoke to keep from becoming too 
fat; whereas if he had eaten less of butter, 
sugar, and fine flour, which make fatness in 
those who can digest it, he would have had 
no trouble on that account, nor have needed 
anything so vile and poisonous as tobacco to 
keep down his flesh, 

The habit so grew upon him, that he 
smoked almost incessantly during his waking 
hours, and he thought himself invulnerable to 
any ill effects from tobacco. 

At the age of forty he began to realize the 
fact that tobacco had poisoned him, as he 
had frequent attacks of painful illness. In 
1865 he had become prostrated by various 
disorders, chiefly relating to the stomach; 
and he was regarded by his friends as a can- 
9* 
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didate for early death. At this time, portrait 
No. 1 was taken, when he was suffering from 
acute dyspepsia, deranged circulation, short- 
ness of breath, spinal weakness, and genera 
debility ; his hair began to fall off, leaving 
ban almost bald ; and instead of a youthful, 
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vigorous man, he looked worn, feeble, and 
old. Suffering as he did from abdominal 
pain, his physicians applied blisters to that 
part, and the liquid drawn from the skin by 
these blisters was so strongly loaded with 
tobacco, as to be odorous. This taught him 
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the cause of his illness, and convinced him 
that his infirmities originated in the use of 
tobacco. 

Being a man of great positiveness and de- 
termination, as his head and face show, he 
decided to give up the habit at all hazards ; 
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he nude the earnest effort, and succeeded in 
1866, and by a careful regard to his diet he 
began to improve in strength and spirits. 

He had been abstemious in reference to 
other modes of dissipation which doubtless 
aided in his restoration. Had he been, as 
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many are, a slave of alcoholic stimulants as 
well as of tobacco, he doubtless would have 
succumbed to their influence and found an 
early death. As he did not drink, nature had 
some recuperative resources left. 

At the end of a year he had gained 25 
pounds in weight, and felt little of the weak- 
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ness which had before troubled him. So 
great was the change in his appearance at 
the time the second portrait, No. 2, was taken, 
that persons who had business relations with 
him five years before, and had not seen him 
during the interval did not recognize him as 
the same man. 
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Speaking of this, he says himself, il Parties 
now and then come into my gitore and in- 
quire for my brother, thinking me to be a 
younger man, they not having seen me since 
reformation, and insist upon my not being 
the person with whom they transacted busi- 
ness in 1865 or 1866, four years ago." 

In June, 1870, the third photograph was 
taken, No. 3; Mr. K. weighed upward of 
180 pounds. His triumph oyer the vice 
which is preying upon the vitality of thou- 
sands of his fellow-men, is well attested by 
his renewed manhood. His hair, as well as 
his flesh and health, returned to him. 



[Note 11 for page 86.] 

[The following graphic history of the formation" of 
the habit of using tobacco, the slavery of its victim for 
many years and the final victory over it, appeared in the 
Phrenological Journal some years ago, and it has been 
somewhat abridged for insertion here. The publishers 
are well acquainted with the writer, and can vouch for 
the veracity and sincerity of the statements, which it is 
hoped may serve to aid others in similar vassalage to 
seek and secure like freedom and benefits.] 

HISTORY AND CONFESSIONS OF A 
TOBACCO CHEWER. 

I used tobacco a quarter of a century. 
Like thousands of boys of to-day, I labored 
hard to learn the " manly art/ 9 encountering 
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sickness, such as no mortal can know unless 
he goes to sea, or tries the virtues of tobacco. 

Regarding tobacco sickness as a lack of 
stamina, and power to overcome it as an evi- 
dence of manly vigor, I summoned every 
element of hope, and pride, and shame to 
fortify my resolution, and brace me up for the 
conflict. 

Many times did my resolution yield as my 
struggling nature deeply revolted at the 
poisonous drug, and then I promised with all 
my stomach never to try another cigar. 

These promises, however, were never spoken, 
except when I was alone, and there were none 
of my cigar companions present to hear ; for, 
despite my intense feeling of animal disgust 
for the accursed weed, my ambitious nature 
was still strong in the cause. 

Eight of us, one cold winter's night, in the 
year 1827, got into a small room with a hot 
stove, and commenced smoking cigars. The 
room in five minutes was so full of smoke that 
we could hardly see each other, and the strife 
on the part of each, seemed to be, to see who 
could stand it longest without getting sick. 
The cigars, I remember, were of the rankest 
kind, called "supes," being made of strong 
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American tobacco, which, in our " greenness," 
we supposed were first rate ; besides they did 
not smoke very freely, requiring great effort 
to draw the reluctant smoke through the exe- 
crable cigars ; and this promoted sickness in 
a great degree. 

Of the whole party not one escaped being 
sick ; and after sweltering in such a hot room, 
pumping miserable smoke through mean 
cigars until we were in a reeking perspiration, 
we adjourned to a neighboring snow-bank, 
each glad to stretch himself at full length, rub 
his face in, and eat the snow to allay the mor- 
tal nausea. 

I am blessed with the most equable stomach 
of any man I ever knew : have lived twenty 
years without feeling the slightest qualm at 
the stomach from general illness, or from 
those causes which frequently arise, and could 
always do the most nauseating duties, or* wit- 
ness with perfect composure any process at 
which eight out of ten would be disturbed — 
and all without the least inconvenience ; but 
tobacco ! Oh, Sancho Panza ! it was too much 
even for me. 

While on this theme of tobacco sickness, 
my mind goes back to 1822. I had brought 
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home to my aunt, a box of fresh snuff, and 
while I was gone to the store, my mother had 
told her I had indicated a fondness for it, so 
my aunt thought she would give me enough 
of it for once, and thereby break me of the 
growing habit. So, kindly thanking me for 
having done the errand, and opening the box 
to regale herself, she held it out to me to 
smell the fragrance from the open box. I 
bent down to inhale the odor, and was taking 
a right earnest inhalation, when my aunt lifted 
the box, and thus dived my nose into the 
contents. This she did just in time to fill my 
olfactory department, together with my throat. 
I supposed it to be accidental, and in less than 
three minutes I was sitting on a snow-bank, 
the north side of the house, where the wind, 
below zero in coldness, was raving unresisted. 
Cold as it was, the . great drops of clammy 
perspiration stood upon my brow, and then 
and there I resolved never to touch tobacco 
again. I was sure I never again should take 
snuff., I had got enough for life, and almost 
enough for death also. 

Who would have thought that five years 
after this sad experience, I would have been 
smoking " supe " cigars as related above, with 
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such unyielding ambition to tl conquer my 
prejudices." 

Oh, inconsistency of human conduct J How 
vacillating the resolution, even when we have 
all the instincts of unperverted nature to 
sanction those good resolves. Others smoked ; 
at least all who had head or stomach enough 
to stand it, and those who had*not, were not 
considered manly. Thus approbativeness 
prompted me to <io as others were trying to 
do. I smoked because they did —they tried 
it because I did ; and thus we aped the heroic 
in each other's presence, and suffered all but 
death -lest each should mock the other respect- 
ively. What a pack of precious fools atidi 
cowards were we, each playing the hero for fear 
of the ridicule of as weak a fool as himself. 

But I conquered my repugnance at last> by 

repeating the effort. Nature does the best she 

can to repel the invasion of noxious and 

poisonous substances ; but when she has the 

will of man, or inexorable circumstances to deal 

with, she fortifies herself against, or adapts 

herself to those circumstances, though really 

foreign to her being, and finally learns to love 

them with an unnatural appetite, and craves 

the indulgence as a boon. 
10 
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Though nature had consented to tolerate 
its use in moderation, still the insidious 
power of appetite or nervous craving, would 
sometimes outrun the real conquests which 
the habit had made over my constitution, and 
thus impose a heavier burden than it was 
able to bear. If I smoked an extra cigar, or 
found one a little stronger than those I com- 
monly used, tobacco-sickness was the result, 
together with a cold, clammy sweat, known 
only to matriculating tobacco-users, like that 
which accompanies death, or, as in this in- 
stance, makes one think he is near dying, and 
which, as often as it occurred, made me resolve 
to dash away forever the bane of my life. 
Every such resolution was made sincerely, 
but like sick-bed repentance generally, it was 
dissipated by returning health. 

But twenty-five years of history can not be 
condensed into a ten minutes' talk. The habit 
was" one of long continuance. I suppose I 
used the equivalent of three cigars a day,' 
(while thousands use ten or more daily) for a 
quarter of a century — each cigar being five 
inches in length, would be one foot three 
inches daily, 456 feet in a year, and in twenty- 
five years, 11,400 feet, or over two miles. 
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Only to think of a cigar, made of poisonous 
and nauseous tobacco, two miles in length, 
lighted at one end, and the slave of a vile 
habit, tugging at the other end, for twenty-five 
years ! Or, to change the form of the habit to 
chewing, think of a decent man biting from 
and chewing up a roll of tobacco two miles 
long! Enough to poison to death, as many 
men as could stand in a row the entire dis- 
tance, if it could be put into and kept in them 
for six hours. The inconveniences of such a 
habit, and the ridiculous positions into which 
the tobacco chewer is thrown — the annoyance 
to wife, the disgust of friends, the turning 
away of the child, refusing to be contaminated 
with a kiss, the offensive breath, and a thou- 
sand other humiliating experiences, are they 
not indelibly engraven on my memory 1 

I smoked three years quite steadily, and 
had so far overcome the natural aversion to 
the poisonous weed, as to find it necessary to 
my contentment. I felt uneasy without it; 
and not unfrequently did its use make me 
sick and nervous. 

In the summer of 1 830, 1 found myself at 
a distance from home, among the Catskill 
mountains, with no smoking apparatus in the 
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party. There were, however, several in the 
company who chewed tobacco, but I had not 
yet descended so low as to chew. I had the 
idea, and still entertain it, that chewing is far 
more filthy and disgusting, as well as more 
inconvenient in many respects than .smoking, 
and I had resolved to avoid this phase of the 
habit. 

But my abused nervous system craved its 
usual, indulgence, and having no means of 
furnishing it that gratification, I ventured to 
put a piece of tobacco in my mouth. I need 
not tell the experienced chewer how very 
pungent and nauseating it tasted. It made 
the saliva flow to dilute the poison. By fol- 
lowing up this course for a week, I could keep 
the vile stuff in my mouth, and prevent the 
juice from invading my stomach. 

From smoking after each meal, the transi- 
tion to constant chewing is easy. From a 
periodical gratification to a continuous one, 
the process is very gradual and can hardly be 
resisted. • 

I then became a chewer as well as smoker, 
and followed it until my acquired appetite re- 
quired so much that I could not afford to use 
cigars steadily. Hence I took a new pipe, 
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and used the least offensive^ tobacco I could 
find. Some days of great excitement, in later 
years, I have smoked as many as thirty pipes 
o£ tobacco, besides chewing from a plug of the 
best Virginia "honey-d§w." > I suffered much 
from a broiling, acid affection of the stomach 
called heart-burn, yet I would follow the very 
habit which I was aware produced the diffi- 
culty. 

I used to take a chew before dressing, and 
a smoke before breakfast, and of course both 
came in for a share after breakfast, until bed- 
time. When I had thus indulged all day, I 
would feel so excessively nervous and excit- 
able, and often sick, that I would resolve to 
use less, and sometimes in utter disgust, de- 
termined to abandon it altogether. 

One very hot day, and wearing neither 
coat nor vest, I put a paper of tobacco into 
th§ watch fob of my pantaloons. The to- 
bacco soon became moistened by my excessive 
perspiration, and the narcotic matter being 
absorbed by the skin, I began to feel sick and 
weak, was pale and cold, and soon unable to 
speak or hold up my head. I was thorough- 
ly relaxed and utterly helpless. This greatly 
alarmed my associates, who thought me sun- 
10* 
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struck, or in a fit, or in some other way near 
the grave. An elderly man who had used to- 
bacco more years than I had lived, and per- 
ltaps had seen its effects in a similar way, be- 
gan to hunt on my person for tobacco, and 
finding the tobacco poultice near the pit of 
my stomach, he thus solved the mystery. 
This being removed, and a newspaper being 
interposed between the saturated linen and 
the skin, the effects, gradually wore off, and 
in two hours I was. able to resume my busi- 
ness. 

I wanted no moire tobacco that day — but 
the next, strange to say, I had an appetite for, 
and used it as before. One would suppose 
this experience of the poisonous and danger- 
ous effects of tobacco would have enlightened 
anybody of common sense as to its deadly 
qualities, and the imminent hazard to health 
and life by its use, and thus have frightejied 
me. from further using it. But my conduct 
was no more surprising than that of the de- 
votee of alcoholic liquors. He takes an over- 
dose, falls powerless by intoxication, and, 
while the distracting headache and vertigo 
last, thinks, he will never use any more ; but 
when nature has conquered the poison and 
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expelled it, be unwisely resumes his cups, it 
may be with a little moderation for a time. 

There is a nervous craving, a feeling of 
restless discontent without the indulgence; 
although the drug satisfies this craving for 
the time being, it implants in the mind and 
body a still deeper yearning for it, and a still 
sterner necessity for its use. We pity the 
drunkard, and despise the opium eater, but 
the devotee of tobacco is enslaved by the 
same law of habit — which habit is really a 
kind of disease, self-inflicted, and derogatory 
to dignity, personal freedom, and self-control. 

It is usual for experienced tobacco cbewers 
to throw out the quid before going into a 
church, a parlor, or other place where a spit- 
toon may not be found ; but as there are few, 
if any, rules without exceptions, I not unfre- 
quently found myself very awkwardly situ- 
ated in this respect. It is so common a thing 
for the habitual chewer to have his quid in 
his mouth that he often finds himself cornered 
before he is aware of it; he can generally 
throw his quid under, or behind the sofa, put 
it in his pocket, tuck it under his hat lining, 
or in some other equally neat, shrewd and 
gentlemanly manner, dispose of it. 
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As seamen say when recounting the facts 
of a marine disaster, " nothing unusual oc- 
curred " .until the day of the funeral of Presi- 
dent Harrison, in April, 1841. This I at- 
tended, and as there was an immense proces- 
sion, I availed myself of a stand on the west- 
ern steps of the Capitol to witness the grand 
pageant. This being fully seen, I hastened 
onward to the, Congressional cemetery, to ob- 
tain a favorable place where I might witness 
the last solemn rites. Being rather short in 
stature, like a historical character of old, I 
climbed a cedar instead of a sycamore tree, 
which stood about twenty feet in front of the 
receiving vault in which the remains were to 
be deposited. In this area were assembled 
the heads of departments, foreign ministers, 
members of the two Houses of Congress, and 
other distinguished persons, and I deemed 
myself, and perhaps a dozen others who were 
in the tree with me, specially fortunate in the 
possession of so commanding a view of the 
eminent living, and the last obsequies of the 
illustrious dead. 

The excitement was great, and of course I 
must take large quids, and often. I found 
One of these fresh, large quids in my mouth, 
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myself in the tree, the tree full of men below 
me, and under the tree there was a " sea of 
upturned faces" compact enough to hido 
completely the earth ; and this pack of men 
extended in all directions. 

In the midst of the burial solemnities, and 
in the condition here indicated, I found my 
mouth filling with tobacco juice. I looked 
below on all sides for a place to spit, but 
found none, and strange to say, by some mis- 
chance in this dilemma, I found myself minus 
a handkerchief, a fact I had not before dis- 
covered. •* The very difficulty and hopeless- 
ness of my condition made the tide rise more 
rapidly. The sun beat hotly upon me, and 
the excitement consequent upon the ^jl I was 
in, added to the previous excitement, made 
the perspiration flow freely. I thought it 
impossible to get down, yet impossible long 
to remain up, unless I could, in some way 
rid myself of the tobacco juice. I won- 
dered if I could swallow it. This I de- 
batod seriously, though silently, and finally 
concluded I could stand one half of it and re- 
tain the balance until the services should be 
concluded and I could get down. I tried the 
experiment, but not without serious misgiv- 
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ings, and these increased as my stomach, 
which had been trained to be capable of en- 
during pretty intimate relationship to tobacco, 
admonished me that there was a point be- 
yond which even it could not be compelled to 
go. In short, I was "sick as death." I felt 
pale and chilly, weak and trembling, and con- 
cluded I must climb down in spite of the 
packing below, or fall. My month was too 
full to speak, unless I held iny head up like a 
chicken when he drinks, and I must look 
down and tell the people below that I was 
sick and must get down. Tobacco ch ewers, 
" fancy my feelings " in this dilemma 1 Only 
you can appreciate them. 

How I got down I hardly know. It was a 
move of desperation, and I was too sick to be 
fully conscious of all that transpired. I re- 
member, however, some not very gentle or 
Christian epithets bestowed upon me for go- 
ing into a tree and then climbing down at 
such a time, to the disturbance of so many. 
As I staggered away through the crowd, 1 
heard it whispered, "He is drunk, let him 
•have room to go." I didn't stop -to contra- 
dict this slander, partly because I was " too 
full for utterance, and partly because I was 
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half inclined to think if the charge were not 
true, it was nearly as bad as true. My head 
was giddy, my stomach in an awful condi- 
tion; every nerve was agitated, and my 
limbs too weak to walk straight, and if this 
were not drunkenness, I thought it was as 
bad. I staggered away among the tomb- 
stones, and leaned against that of Cilley, who 
fell in a duel with Graves, and then and 
there said I would never use the vile weed 
again. 

I went back to my hotel a sorry-looking 
individual, but I concluded I felt worse than 
I looked, because nobody seemed frightened 
at my appearance, while I certainly was 
frightened at my feelings. Who but a to- 
bacco chewer would believe that such a prom- 
ise, made at such a place, would-have been 
broken ; that in less than two days I would 
have been chewing again as eagerly as ever? 
How I tried to quit many times, and did not 
endure, and how I finally conquered my ene- 
my must now be told. 

There are many reasons why a man does 
not break away from the dominion of the to- 
bacco habit. It is not, however, because to- 
bacco is not often extremely nauseous and re- 
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pugnant to all the faculties of his nature 
When he has taken it too freely, or from 
some peculiar condition of the constitution, 
he is unable to bear his usual quantity, and 
thus becomes comparatively prostrate by it, 
he feels very sure he shall some time quit 
using it. But when f This is the question 
he is troubled to answer. 

I hardly ever asked an old devotee of to- 
bacco if he expected to use it as long as he 
lived, who did not express a doubt on the 
subject. Most of them are aware that they 
are injured by it, and when questioned on the 
subject, frankly confess it. Thousands ex- 
pect to quit it ; have an undefined assurance 
that they shall one day be free from its thral- 
dom ; but how are they to summon the reso- 
lution to quit now, to take no more forever, 
this is the sticking point that the poor slave 
of habit finds it difficult to pass. The die- 
eased • state of the nervous system (to say 
nothing of the stomach and liver), which leads 
it to crave the accustomed excitement, is the 
prime cause of man's enslavement. Morally 
ftnd intellectually he feels his vassalage, and 
if he could, he thinks he would gladly con- 
quer the habit ; but the tyrant habit, built on 
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perverted appetite, and inwrought with the 
minutest filaments of his nervous system, 
cries out, "not now, not yet — some other 
time," at "a more convenient season," and 
the sighing victim yields to his fate. 

I remember, about the year 1835, attend- 
ing a Methodist watch-night, or New Year's 
meeting, at which time it is common for those 
who attend to think over their errors, with a 
view to amendment. This subject formed the 
topic of a very earnest conversation in a little 
group of smokers, chewers and snuffers. It 
was proposed among them that all who used 
the weed .in any way should drop it for one 
year. One lady in the party, who was ad- 
dicted to the use of snuff, and who knew how 
fond I was of smoking, when she was urged 
to join the party in the proposed reformation, 
said she^ would break off if I would; thinking, 
doubtless, that she was safe in her proposi- 
tion. 

When I was informed what was passing in 
the group, and how the reformation of the 
party seemed to be suspended on my decision, 
I promptly remarked, u Then you may all 
count upon rigid abstinence for twelve 
months." I went home with the sacredness of 
11 
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a promise to others oil- my conscience, fully 
resolved to redeem that promise at every cost 
of self-denial. 

Before the close of the second day the lady 
snuff-taker, who named me as the key-stone 
of the arch, had relapsed to her old habit 
At the close of the week all bat two of my 
reformatory friends had returned to their 
pipes and tobacco-boxes, and at the end of a 
fortnight I stood alone in abstinence, y* 

1 had felt provoked and chagrined to think 
a dozen people should willingly agree to quit 
a vile habit if I would do so, as if I were the 
hardest case, or most inveterate slave of habit 
in the neighborhood. I resolved that they 
should find me able to refrain as well as the 
best of them, and, when I found them all 
"backslidden," my pride braced me up to 
show them that he who was by them supposed 
to be the weakest of the party, was, though 
really weak, the strongest one of the whole. 

They were honest in their promises to con- 
quer their habit, " the spirit was willing," but 
when the cravings of the unnatural appetite 
were aroused, they found their "flesh weak." 
Years have since elapsed, and I believe every 
one of my friends still living, to be enslaved. 
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How many times they have tried to break off 
and failed in their attempts I know not, but 
their resolutions and relapses only show how 
the slaves of the habit yearn after freedom 
from it, and how difficult it is to make the 
conquest. 

Having committed myself for a year only, 
as the time approached I began to promise 
myself a treat when the year was ended. I 
remember on New Year's day I " treated resb- 
lution " to a smoke, and while doing so, with 
what disdainful pride I rallied my friends who 
challenged me to quit tobacco for a year, and 
had failed to keep me company* 

I made a sad mistake in not laying my 
foundation for reformation as broad as life 
itself; then I might have been fully emanci- 
pated; but I had promised for but a year, 
and that being fulfilled, my moral resolution 
was gone, and the slumbering appetite became 
aroused with renewed strength. 

Ten years from that New- Year's night 
found me an inveterate chewer as well as 
smoker. 

Having tried the virtue of a New- Year's 
occasion to quit the use of tobacco, I resolved 
to try it again. I revelled in its enjoyment 
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until the clock struck twelve, and the year 
1844 had expired, when I threw out what I 
supposed would be my last quid. I had re- 
maining a large piece of the bast Virginia 
cavendish, which 1 thought a pity to lose, 
and though I never expected to use it, I could 
not muster courage to give, or throw it away, 
for it seemed like taking a last look at one's 
only friend. So I kept it. 

The next day, and for three days afterward, 
I was almost crazy for tobacco. I was so 
shattered in my nervous sysiem, that I could 
neither sit nor stand still. I could not write, 
read, or work, and was very irritable in dis- 
position, and so completely unhinged in mind 
and memory, that I often forgot my subject in 
the midst of animated conversation, and could 
not go on. My mind was in a state analogous 
to that between wakefulness and sleep ; now 
dreamy, now half conscious ; now lost, now 
startled as by fear, now gliding into drowsy 
forgetfulness. 

What does the reader think of living in 
this way for week^ and trying to do business, 
converse, and behave decently among one's 
friends. I gave up all business, and managed 
to contain myself by changing from place to 
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place, varying my occupation, eating frequent* 
ly, chewing camomile blossoms and cloves, 
either of which I now heartily condemn, as 
nearly, if not quite as bad for the health and 
nervous system as tobacoo. 

For a day or two I used to take the re- 
mainder of my stock of cavendish, and smell 
of it deeply and earnestly, but I found this 
only aggravated my desire for it, so I threw 
it away, following it with a lingering farewell 
For ten days it seemed to me impossible to 
refrain, even though death should ensue from 
indulgence. 

I had a neighbor about half a mile distant, 
who had two or three barrels of leaf tobacco 
in an outhouse. I used to think of this to- 
bacco all day, and after dark I would go 
across the fields and carefully enter this 
building, take off the cover from one of the 
barrels, and, putting my face inside take " a 
long pull and a strong pull " at breathing the 
odor, until I had partially satisfied my nervous 
craving for it. These visits were regular, 
every night, and I began to count the hours 
for the tardy daylight to depart, so that I * 
could enjoy the luxury of a smell of tobacco. . 
I found, however, that this kept up my appe- 
11* 
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tike, and that I was never going to be rid of 
the habit at this rate, so I suspended my 
visits. 

Then I began to gain a victory. In three 
weeks I could attend to my business, and 
my wife and my children no more turned 
away their faces on account of my breath, 
when I approached them. I felt like a new 
man ; had recovered my natural appetite, and 
found that I required much more food that 
formerly, and in three months I had gained 
twelve pounds in weight. 

About a year after this, (which by the way 
was the time set for refraining, though I 
thought I should make it permanent,) I was 
abroad, engaged in business requiring a con- 
stant activity of mind. During the night I 
was awakened by toothache, the first I had ever 
experienced, and I lay awake nearly all night. 
During the day and evening it did not trouble 
me, but the second, and even the third night, 
the pain came on, and I went to the bar- 
keeper of the hotel and asked him to give me 
something for the pain in my tooth. He in- 
quired if I used tobacco, saying he thought it 
the most effectual means of cure. I thought 
I could use that with impunity, and took a 
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small quantity into my mouth; but, how 
pungent and rank it tasted ! I made all sorts 
of wry faces; the acrid juice seemed deter- 
mined to get into my throat; but in ten 
minutes my tooth ceased to pain me, and I 
cleaned my mouth and retired.. The next 
night I took a little tobacco to my room to 
use in case of necessity. In due time that 
necessity arose, and I put in the tobacco, and 
to my astonishment and subsequent regret, 
all my old appetite for tobacco returned ; and 
the way I devoured that quid, and regretted 
that I had no more, I shall never forget. The 
next morning I took a little tobacco to prevent 
my tooth from aching, and repeated it daily 
in a sly manner, for I was ashamed to have 
anybody know that I used the nauseous weed. 

On returning home I was careful to clear 
my mouth and perfume my breath, or at least 
hold my breath when I. came very near any 
member of my family, lest I should be sus- 
pected of having fallen away from my manli- 
ness, and to have again become a. slave to a 
vile appetite. 

At least six months passed before my wife 
found out that I used tobacco, and such a look 
of mingled* sorrow and reproach as she gave 
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me can be appreciated by some ram-ruined 
sinner who had been sober a year and for the 
first time came home disguised with liquor. 
But she, like the wife of a drunkard, soon 
learned to put as good a face on the fact as 
possible, and in a short time I could sport my 
tobacco at home with as little chagrin as 
abroad, more especially if nothing were said on 
the subject. 

. I ought to mention a singular fact that 
occurred at the same hotel where I had the 
toothache, and learned how to cure it. Five 
years before, during a stay of some weeks at 
this hotel, I had very Revere mental labor, 
and of course chewed tobacco at the same 
time most excessively, which so affected my 
nervous system that I came very near dying. 
My heart stopped beating, and my lungs 
nearly or quite ceased their action, and for at 
least a minute I thought myself dying, and 
for more than three months afterward my 
health was deeply affected. 

I have no doubt that thousands die from 
disease of the heart and lungs, caused solely 
by the use of tobacco— whose death is chron- 
icled as having been caused by diseases bear- 
ing respectable names, such as apoplexy, 
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heart-disease, rheumatism of the heart, paraly- 
sis, etc. 

Few persons can use tobacco freely without 
disturbing the action of the heart, weakening 
the lungs, irritating the throat and bronchial 
tubes, deranging the liver and impairing di- 
gestion, to say nothing of the mental irritation, 
peevishness and loss of memory which often 
occur. 

Another symptom of tobacco-disease, in my 
case, was grating of the teeth in my sleep. 
This was so loud that it could be heard to the 
disturbance of persons in another room across 
a hall when both doors were closed. How 
much this unfortunate habit wore out my 
teeth, I have no means of determining, but 
certain it is that they are worn much more 
than they should be at my age. I have found 
many persons who use tobacco freely, who 
are troubled with grating of the teeth in 
sleep. 

As I have said, I got completely back un- 
der the dominion of tobacco, and served my 
old master ten long years more. All my 
friends and all my interests in social^ and 
business life, implored me to abandon the use 
of tobacco, and I resolved to quit at some 
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time. I felt certain that I should ultimate* 
ly be free ; but when, or how it was to be 
achieved, was the question. I felt no moral 
power to struggle again3t it. I had been re- 
peatedly vanquished, and had no heart to try 
again. 

I had tried two or three New Tear's occa- 
sions to rise above the habit, but hitherto all 
such reformations had been of short duration. 
I now determined to try the virtues of a birth- 
day occasion. Having used tobacco twenty-five 
years, I was confident it injured my health, 
and would shorten my life ten or twenty 
years, if it did not produce sudden death in the 
prime of manhood by heart disease. 

But could I now do it ? Driven « from the 
field so often, could J. now master my enemy ? 
I had been planting the habit deeply in every 
fibre of my constitution ; more than half my 
life had been devoted to it, and how could I 
now hope to eradicate it ? John Quincy Adams 
once said that he used tobacco twenty-five 
years and then quit it, and he thought it 
would add ten years to his life. I thought if 
he could do it with such good results, it wa£ 
also within my reach, and its benefits should 
be mine. 
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Hitherto, I recollected, I had quit for a 
given time, but never had decided to touch it 
never more, and I concluded that perhaps 
this was one reason why I had relapsed. Full 
of this new idea, I made up my mind that 
when my next birthday v came I Would part 
company with tobacco once more and fob- 
ever! This time I would enlist for life, and 
never again touch, taste, or handle the filthy 
drug. 

The moment I had fully resolved thus, and 
put the thought into words, I felt a strength 
and fortitude, as well as a manliness of pur- 
pose hitherto unknown in all these trials, and 
I began to feel that the. victory was already 
won. 

My birthday dawned upon me, and brought 
the unspeakable gladness to my mind that 
now and hereafter I was a free man. The 
accustomed stimulus of tobacco being with- 
drawn, my nervous system soon became un- 
strung. My heart fluttered and trembled in 
its fitful pulsations ; my brain seemed to swim 
and stagger for want of support* I could ngt 
keep still, was impatient, crisp and cutting in 
my remarks, strongly inclined to contradict 
and quarrel, showing conclusively an inflamed 
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state of Combativeness and Destructiveness. 
The faculty of Alimentiveness was also in- 
flamed, as proved by the fact that I was 
anxious to be eating almost continually. Th 
time seemed long from breakfast to dinner 
and an hour after it was eaten I began to 
look for supper time. I used nearly double 
my former amount of food, and slept better 
than before. I am of opinion that partial 
starving would be the quickest and easiest 
method of breaking off from tobacco, for 
everybody knows that when one is hungry he 
wants no tobacco. But I could do business 
only with extreme difficulty. I, was really al- 
most crazed in mind, and suffered from a 
universal tremor of body. Delirium tremens 
from the use of alcoholic liquors is a condi- 
tion akin to that of him who seeks to refrain 
from a long and excessive use of tobacco. 
How bracing to my wavering resolution, and 
how soothing to my irritated nervous system 
at this trying time, was encouragement and 
sympathy from my family and friends ! They 
expressed an interest in my victory, and I 
felt that they would rejoice in and crown my 
triumph. This gave me strength to labor at 
once for my emancipation and the gratifica- 
tion of my friends. 
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In one abort month, which, however, seemed 
very long to me, I had so far conquered the 
habit as not to crave tobacco, and some days 
I did not think of it, but my appetite at the 
table was ravenous. 

In three months this morbid appetite for 
food had abated; I was no longer a slave to 
a desire for tobacco ; had ceased to be par- 
ticularly nervous, slept soundly without grat- 
ing the teeth, acquired a steady action of the 
heart, and a deep, full, natural respiration, 
and release from dyspepsia, and had gained 
fifteen pounds in weight. 

I went on improving in feeling and in 
health, and all my friends noted my improved 
appearance. After a year and a half of absti- 
nence, I had completely recovered from the 
tobacco disease, had not only no desire to 
use it, but felt the most intense disgust for 
the very smell of it, and had gained in weight 
thirty-four pounds. 

When I think of my former abject subser- 
viency to it, and the power of the habit over 
a man, I am really amazed that I escaped 
from its toils ; and so deeply convinced am I 
of its destructive tendency to health of body, 
harmony of mind and length of life, that I 
12 
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would not go back again to the habit, and 
run the risk of continuing — or endure the 
torture of breaking off-— for the best farm in 
the State, or the best house in the city of 
New York. 

If such an inveterate slave of tobacco as I 
was could be emancipated, certainly anybody 
else can " go and do likewise." No man was 
more addicted to it than myself, and after 
using it a quarter of a century, I have gained 
a complete mastery over it. God help those 
who would be free to make the effort heartily 
and hopefully, and save from its baleful 
effects all who have not yet acquired the habit. 

P. S. — Now, 1883, after twenty-eight years 
of total abstinence from tobacco in every 
form, the writer of the foregoing, feeling quite 
certain that no blue-eyed lass of fifteen ever 
felt more disgust for tobacco than he does, 
deems it safe to pronounce the case one of 
thorough cure. See Note 12. 



[Note 12 for page 184.] 

THE GRADUAL CURE. 

I know that the prominent advocates of 
temperance, especially in regard to the use of 
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Alcoholic liquors, repel, fiercely, the proposi- 
tion of the gradual method of cure, and not 
unfrequently have they retorted upon such a 
proposition from me, "let him that stole, 
steal no more." I reply, that is good doc- 
trine in regard to crime of any kind, but we 
are dealing with a physiological question; 
with a habit gradually and ignorantly, and, 
therefore in most cases, innocently acquired; 
The craving for the drug, whatever it be, is 
not moral, but physical, and always the habit 
is gradually formed, and the sure and natu- 
ral, and easy, and permanent way to become 
free from it, is to go out of it as we came in. 
No man at once becomes a heavy smoker, 
chewer, snuffer, drinker, or user of morphine, 
or arsenic. Boys or men see others smoke 
or chew, and they will nibble moderately as a 
matter of social imitation. It takes a whole 
year to form a clamorous habit, and the 
amount used is increased from week to week; 
meantime the nervous system gradually be- 
comes able to bear it, it then expects it, and 
finally craves it, and the habit is a disease, 
and the nervous system is the victim. When 
good men and women in public from the 
platform or pen, hurl anathemas at the vie- 
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tims A stimulants and narcotics as criminals, 
I pity their ignorance and narrowness. It is 
well known that slaves of these habits de- 
plore their condition of vassalage, and half 
despairingly cry out quite as sincerely and 
earnestly as did St. Paul, "O, wretched man 
that I am, who shall deliver me from the 
body of this death?" and "whet*" they 
"would do good" they find that "evil is pres- 
ent with " them. In short, every form of in- 
temperance is a sort of disease, and as such, 
it must be cured. Some have the strength to 
quit a long continued habit in tobacco or al- 
cohol (in respect to the opium or arsenic we 
have doubt, because it is said of the use of 
arsenic, that if they stop short, the amount of 
poison which is in them will speedily produce 
death), and it is comparatively easy for one 
to give up either suddenly before the habit 
has become too deeply seated ; but tobacco 
devotees of years' standing will bear witness, 
that to quit wholly and brace up against it 
with a nervous system already shattered and 
much weakened, is like the effort to use rat- 
tans for hop poles ; one is weakened, and the 
other never was strong enough for the work 
. imposed. 



i 
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A woman came to Dr. J. C. J., to be cared 
of the habit of taking laudanum. Elsewhere 
she had consented to be shut up and deprived 
of the drug, but her system had in a few days 
succumbed, and fears of death led her medi- 
cal advisers to give up the effort to cure. The 
patient brought her quart bottle full of lauda- 
num to Dr. J.'s, and he ascertained her regu- 
lar dose was a teaspoonful so many times a 
day. He told her to take her dose at the 
regular time, and then to put a teaspoonful 
of water in the bottle to take the place of the 
laudanum she had taken ; he told her to feel 
free and comfortable in mind, and that she 
was under no restraint, except the solemn 
promise not to take any between the regular 
times, and to put in the spoonful of water 
conscientiously. She entered upon this novel 
way of cure with hopeful hilarity, but she 
had no experience which taught her how and 
where the cure was to come in. She did not 

» 

know that her nervous system was enslaved, 
and that it would gladly emerge from the im- 
prisonment as soon as it could. She did nol 
know that the nervous system was blind and 
had been gradually enslaved, and would re- 
cover its freedom, as loaded and depressed 
12* 
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wagon-slprin^s would if the ton weight \frere 
lifted from them, ounce by ounce. , 

She went on contentedly taking her spoon- 
ful of laudanum, and replacing it with water. 
Her expression of face became more natural 
from day to day ; everybody saw that she was 
being transformed, and being happily rede- 
veloped into her real self. 

One day she brought her transparent bottle 
to the doctor, holding it up to the Hght, say- 
ing, " See here, doctor ; the contents of my 
bottle are utterlv without color. I think the 
laudanum must be entirely gone. What is 
the use of my taking any more water and put- 
ting water back. It seems trifling and foolish* 
There is no use in it." 

The doctor gave her a peculiar look as he 
replied : "All right, you can stop taking it if 
you wish," 

" Thank yon, doctor, I have been wishing 
for a week or two, to ask you if I might stop." 

" Madam," said he, " you are cured, and you 
can go home to your husband, children, and 
friends." 

She had to the very last thought she was 
still under treatment, and must obsorve all the 
prescribed forms, for so gradual had been the 
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change, and so silently bad nature stepped in 
and taken possession as the foreign foe stepped 
out, that she had not marked the transition, 
like the year's growth of a youth, or like the 
disappearance of warts from, the hands, it had 
been silent and sure, but unobserved and 
when suddenly apprised that she was free, she 
broke down and cried like a child, with 
astonishment and joy, and could not for some 
time get rid of the idea that she had some- 
how been guilefully cheated. 

The object in all cases is the cure, the 
reformation of the victim. I quit the use of 
tobacco suddenly many a time, but only 
those who have tried it can imagine the mighty 
struggle, and the despondent and hopeless 
desperation with which one turns back to his 
foe. If I were now a user of tobacco, I would 
adopt the gradual method of quitting it For 
more than thirty years I have recommended 
to individuals the gradual method, when I had 
donbts if the victim's strength of purpose, 
constitution and nerve, were equal to the 
task ; and hundreds of cases have proved the 
virtue of the prescription. 

We may thunder at Nicotium Castle, and 
batter at its gates, and occasionally one may 
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leap from its towers successfully, but if we 
would avoid the regret of seeing men try and 
fail, let us give an easy and probable way oi 
escape for all. When we get at the facts in 
the case of ninety smokers in a hundred, they 
vaguely hope and expect some time, " when 
they get into good business," or, " when they 
get a little over their present hurry," to quit 
the habit. They secretly hope and pray, but 
rarely muster strength to begin now. But 
open to them a plan by which they can work 
gradually out of it, and they will thank you 
for showing them a way of deliverance. 

I tell men who smoke ten cigars a day, to 
see how many serve them for a week, and 
then, for use the next week reduce the number 
by one-tenth. This will lead them to fear 
getting short, and they will economize and 
get through without feeling restricted. From 
this number .deduct a tenth, and go on in this 
way until the amount is reduced to three a 
day. Then each week cut off the ends of 21 
cigars one-tenth of the length, the next week 
a tenth of what is left, until a cigar will make 
two smokes, and then by the grace of God 
and the smiles of mother, wife, or sweetheart, 
combined with the sense of manliness, decency 
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and the love of twenty years more of life, 
health, and power, the victory may become 
complete, and a soul saved from a slavery 
mixed with every evil flesh can be made 
subject to. 

I am satisfied to work in this way and 
leave those who choose the other, but less 
certain way to ask men pnd insist upon it that 
they shall jump from a four-story window and 
one in a hundred thus secure his escape, 
while I shall induce as many as I can to come 
down the stairs a step at a time, precisely as 
they went up. I expect ultimately to meet 
thousands with their grateful thanks, who 
have thus been saved, as now not unfrequently 
wives and mothers and the saved ones them- 
selves come to me with thanks too weighty for 
words. . 

An interesting incident illustrating this 
point is related of a gentleman of culture and 
wealth, who was accustomed to drink the 
finest brandy, which he imported for his use ; 
and one day he was taken with shaking of the 
hands and chin, and being alarmed, he sent 
for his physician, and he eagerly inquired of 
the doctor what the trouble was ; he quietly 
responded " Tremens." "You don't mean that 
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I have the tremens ?" " Yes, sir," said tha 
doctor. " I never was drunk in my life ; I 
never was disguised with liquor ; if I have the 
tremens, I never will touch it again." The 
doctor responded," That will not do; if you stop 
now, you will have the delirium as well as the 
tremens. Do you drink regularly as to time 
and amount ? " " Oh, yes ! " he said, " as regu- 
larly as the clock." "Where is your glass 1" 
He brought a little foot glass that would hold 
about one-third as much as a common wine- 
glass ; this he had filled and drank at stated 
times sixteen times in the twenty-four hours, 
and kept his nervous system keyed up to a 
certain point. He began years before to take 
a little in the morning, then afterwards with 
his dinner, and the nervous system becoming 
accustomed to the stimulant, it clamored for a 
" drink between drinks," until he had to mul- 
tiply the number of times to sixteen. The 
doctor remarked, that he would help him out 
of the difficulty, and the gentleman was in 
alarming earnestness to be released from 
such a thralldom which had imperceptibly 
grown upon him. The doctor called for a 
stick of sealing-wax, and he melted and let 
fall one drop into the bottom of the dry glass, 
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Mid it stuck down. " Now, " he says," take your 
next drink at your regular time, and before you 
take your second one let one drop of sealing. 
wax be fastened to the bottom of the glass, 
and thus keep doing until I tell you to stop." 
Earnest, honest, and anxious as the man was, 
he fulfilled the prescription, until the glass 
was so full of wax that it would not hold 
half a teaspoonful and the man set it down 
with disgust, and said there was no use, it did 
not hold enough to be of any account, and he 
would take no more ; and thus he was cured, 
to his great joy. He went, out of it gradually, 
and nature came in behind the habit, and 
replenished his strength and health. Every 
one knows that if we draw a pint of liquid 
from a barrel, a pint of air must go into it, and 
when we have drawn the last pint the barrel 
is full of air. So we may gradually take out 
the tobacco, opium, and liquor from the nerv- 
ous system, and let. nature build up gradual- 
ly the waste places, and that cure is nature's 
way and will be lasting. 
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DISEASE FROM TOBACCO. 

On this subject Dr. B. W. Richardson, in 
his excellent work, "Diseases op Modern 
Life," says : 

" In the blood, the prolonged inhalation of 
tobacco produces changes very marked in 
character. The fluid is made thinner than is 
natural, and, in extreme cases, paler. In 
such instances the deficient color of the blood 
is communicated to the body altogether, ren- 
dering the external surface yellowish, white 
and pasty. But the most important change 
is exerted on those little bodies which float in 
myriads in the blood, and are known as the 
red globules. These globules have, naturally, 
a double concave surface, and at their edges a 
perfectly smooth outline. They are very 
soluble in alkalies and are subject to change 
of shape and character, when the quality of 
the fluid in which they float is modified in 
respect to density. The absorption, therefore, 
of the fumes of tobacco, leads to rapid changes 
in them. Microscopically examined, they are 
found to have lost their round shape, to have 
become oval and irregular at their edges and, 
instead of having a mutual attraction for each 
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other, — a good sign, within certain limits, of 
their physical health, — they lie loosely scatter- 
ed. Indeed, they indicate to the learned 
observer, as clearly as though they spoke to 
him, that the man from whom they were 
taken was physically depressed, and deficient 
both in muscular and mental power. 

" But, with all this, it is marvelous to ob- 
serve how quickly the blood will regain its 
natural characteristics on removal of the 
poison. One day of abstinence is often suf- 
ficient to permit the poisons to escape and to 
restore the fluid to its natural condition. 

" On the stomach, tobacco produces, even 
in the most confirmed smokers, marked devia- 
tions from the natural condition. The stom- 
ach is lined with a delicate membrane, called 
mucous membrane,from which the gastric or di- 
gestive secretion is derived, and on the healthy 
structure of which good digestion depends. 
Surrounding this mucous membrane the 
stomach is provided with layers of muscular 
fibre, which, during the act of digestion, are 
in rapid motion, and bring the food mechani- 
cally into contact with the fluid that is to dis- 
solve it. The influence of the smoke extends 
to both these structures. The bitter extract 
13 
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of which I have already spoken, and which so 
readily excites vomiting in the young smoker, 
appears to act at all times, with more or less 
violence, on the mucous lining. At first it 
produces great irritation, redness, and injec- 
tion ; after a time the changes are subdued, 
but are not entirely removed. The membrane 
secretes irregularly, and, as a general rule, 
does not produce the due amount of gastric 
fluid ; hence digestion is impeded. After 
digestion an acrid fluid is left in the stomach, 
which irritates and gives rise to heartburn, 
eructations, frequent nausea, with an almost 
constant sensation of debility of the stomach, 
and sometimes to cravings for particular foods, 
especially for those which have an acid reac- 
tion, such as pickles and fresh fruits. The 
muscular portion of the stomach is acted 
upon by the nicotine. In small quantities, 
the nicotine excites a slight movement in the 
muscular fibres not only of the stomach, but 
of the other parts of the alimentary canal, and 
in moderate smokers it acts as an aperient. 
Carried to excess, it produces a palsied con- 
dition of the muscular fibres, leading to a 
great increase of debility in the digestive 
organs, to a serious impairment of their func- 
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tions and to constipation. Like the blood, 
the digestive organs quickly regain their ac- 
tivity on being relieved from their temporary 
disturbance. 

"Smoking produces disturbances : in the 
Mood, causing undue fluidity, and change in 
the red corpuscles ; in the stomach, giving rise 
to debility, nausea, and, in extreme cases, 
vomiting ; in the mucous membrane of the 
mouth, causing enlargement and soreness of 
the tonsils, — smoker's sore throat, — redness, 
dryness, and occasional peeling off of the 
membrane, and either unnatural firmness and 
contraction, or sponginess of the gums ; in 
the heart, producing debility of that organ, 
and irregular action ; in the bronchial surface 
of the lungs when that is already irritable, 
sustaining irritation, and increasing cough ; 
in the organs of sense, causing, in the extreme 
degree, dilatation of the pupils of the eye, 
confusion of vision, bright lines,' luminous or 
cobweb specks, and long retention of images 
on the retina ; with other and analogous 
symptoms affecting the ear, viz.: inability to 
define sounds clearly, and the occurrence of a 
sharp ringing sound like a whistle or a bell ; 
in the brain, impairing the activity of that 
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organ, and oppressing it if it be duly nour- 
ished, but Bootbing it if it be exhausted ; in 
the volitional and in the sympathetic or organic 
nerves, leading to paralysis in them, and to 
over-secretion from the glandular structures — 
over which the organic nerves exert a con- 
trolling force. 

"The descriptions submitted bear on the 
effects of tobacco as they are seen at various 
periods of life. The effects of this agent, often 
severe, even on those who have attained to 
manhood, are specially injurious to the young 
who are still in the stage of adolescence. In 
these the habit of smoking causes impair- 
ment of growth, premature manhood, and 
physical prostration. 

" If the views thus expressed in relation to 
the influence of tobacco on individuals be 
true, we are led without difficulty to the con- 
sideration of the influence exerted by the 
habit on communities and on nations. That 
which smoking effects on a man, either as a 
pleasure or as a penalty, it inflicts on every 
national representative of the same man, and 
taking it all in all, it is fair to, say that smok- 
ing is a luxury which any nation, of natural 
habits, would relinquish. If a community 
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of youths of both sexes, whose progenitors 
were finely formed and powerful, were to be 
trained to the early practice of smoking, and 
if marriage were to be confined to the smokers, 
an apparently new and a physically inferior 
race of men and women would be bred. Such 
an experiment is impossible as we live ; for 
many of our fathers do not smoke, and 
scarcely any of our mothers, and so — chiefly 
to the credit of our women, be it said — the 
integrity of the race is fairly preserved. With 
increasing knowledge we may hope that the 
same integrity will be sustained, but the fact 
of what tobacco can do, by its extreme action, 
is not to be -forgotten, for many evils are 
maintained because their full and worst 
effects are not recognized." 
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The Natural Cure: Consumption, Dyspepsia* 
Nervous Diseases, Gout, Rheumatism, Insom. 
nia (Sleeplessness), Bright's Disease, Ere 
By C. E. Page, M.D. 12MO, cloth, $i.oo. 

A FEW OF THE MANY NOTES FR6M READERS. 

J. Russ, Jr., Haverhill, Mass., says: "Dr. Pace's explanation of the 'cohis 
question is alone worth the price of a hundred copies of the book— it is, in fact, in 
valuable, going to the very root of the question of sickness." 

Mrs. W. O. Thompson, 71 Irving Place, Brooklyn, N. Y., says :" I wish every 
friend I have could read it, and, only that hygienists never harbor ill-feeling, that 
my enemies might not chance to find it. I owe much to the truths made clear »n 
' Natural Cure, and it is certain that' to it and the professional attendance of the 
•uthor, my sister-in-law owes her life and piesent robust health." 

FROM A TEACHER. 

Mrs. S. S. Gage, teacher in the Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn, N. Y.,says : "My 
friend, Mrs. Thompson, recommended this book C Natural Cure ') to me. Thanki 
to her and ' the book,* my old headaches trouble me no more ; I am better in every 
way. I never could accomplish so much and with so little fatigue ; and I am sure 
that all my intellectual wont is of better quality than it ever was before." 

FROM A HUSBAND. 

D. Thompson. Lee, N. H., says : "Through following the advice in * Natural 
Cure' my headaches, which have tortured me at frequent intervals for forty years, 
return no, more. Formerly I could not work for three days at a time, now 1 work 
right along. For this, as well as for the restoration of my wife to health, after we 
had given her up as fatally sick, I have to thank Dr. Page and * The Natural Cure,' '» 

FROM THE WIFE. 

Mrs. S. E. D. Thompson, Lee, N. H , says : u I can not well express my grati- 
tude for the benefit I have received from the book and its author's personal coun- 
sel. Condemned to die, I am now well. It is truly wonderful how. the power of 
resting is increased under the influence of the regimen prescribed. I have dis- 
tributed many copies of this book, and have known of a life-long asthmatic cured* 
biliousness removed, perennial hay-fever banished for good, and other wonderful 
changes wrought, by means of the regimen formulated in * Natural Cure.' A 
friend remarked: 'It is full of encouragement for those who wish to live in clean 
bodies.' Another said : 4 It has proved to me that I have been committing; slow 
suicide.' Our minister says : 4 I nave modified my diet and feel Hke a new man.' " 

To this Mrs. Thompson adds, for the author's first book, " How to Fesd thb 
Baby ": 4 * I have known of a number of babes changed from colicky, fretful chil- 
dren to happy well ones, making them 9 delight to their parents, by following its 
advice." 

William C. LANGLEY^Newport, R. 1. 1 says: "While all would be benefited from 
reading it, I would especially commend it to those who, from inherited feebleness, 
or, like myself, had declined deeply, feel the need of making the roost of their lim- 
ited powers. I may add, that this work bears evidence that the author has had 
wide range, and extensive reading, together with a natural fitness for physiological 
and hygienic research, keen perception of natural law and tact in its application." 

Mrs. Dr. Dbnsmorb, 130 West 44th Street, New York, says : u You can judge of 
my opinion of * Natural Cure ' when I tell you that I am buying it of the publisher! 
by the dozen to distribute among my patients." 

The Popular Science Monthly for September, 1883, speaks highly of the work, 
closing with, " the public has in this work a most valuable man ualof hygiene." 

Thb Atlantic Monthly for August, 1883, says : " It is an effort at impresaiag 
oommon -sense views of preserving and restoring health." 

Soil by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price, $1.00. Address 

Fowler & Wells Co., Pubiuh*r* y 

753 Broadway, Maw Yatfe 
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" Health is the first wealth."— Emerson. 

The " Home Exerciser/' patented, is the desidef* 
atum for Physical Culture at home. 

i. It takes up but six inches square of 
floor room. 

2. It is not unsightly. 

3. It is noiseless. 

4. It can not get out of order. 

*5. Can be adapted instantly to the use 
of any one over ten years of age. 

6. No other apparatus is necessary. 

7. The work on the " Exerciser " is the 

■ 

most fascinating form of exercise ever 
devised. 

8. Especially adapted to bring about 
the cure of biliousness, dyspepsia, con- 
stipation, and, above all else, weak lungs, 
or even the first stages of consumption. 

The " Exerciser " is accompanied with 
an illustrated book of instruction, giv- 
ing the most scientific and interesting 
method of Physical Culture ever devised. 

Valuable as is the " Exerciser " in it- 
self, its value is increased ten-fold by the 
method given for its use. This method 

teaches how to develop every muscle in 
the body. It was devised by Prof. D. 
L. Dowd, and is the fruit of years of 
study and practical teaching. 
Terms for "Exerciser" and book, $8.00. AGENTl 
Wanted. Address 

FOWLER & WELLS CO.. 



THE DIET QUESTION ; 

GIVING 

THE REASON WHY, 

FROM 

"Health in the Household." 

BY MRS. SUSANNA W. DODDS, M.D. 

12mo, Paper, - 25 cents* 

In this the reason why of Hygienic Cookery it 
given, with tables showing the constituents of food 
products ; the effects of different articles of food on 
intellect, morals, and physical development ; food 
combinations, or what kinds may be used together to 
the best advantage ; wheat and other cereals ; fruits 
and vegetables, and how to use them ; meat as an 
article of diet; the use of milk, butter, eggs, etc. ; is" 
salt injurious? pepper and other condiments; two 
meals or three ; hints on cootdng ; dietetic rules, etc. 

AN who are interested in the reason why for rules 
of diet, and all who would eat for health and strength, 
should read this valuable treatise. It will help you to 
know how to live. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt 
of price, 25 cents. 

FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 
753 Broadway, New York. 
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j Brain and IMIiJid., 

' Or, Mental Science Considered in Accordance with 

' the Principles of Phrenology and in Relation to Mod- 

W em Physiology. By Heitry S. Drayton, A.M., and 

James McNeill, A.B. ( Illustrated with oyer One 
Hnndred Portraits and Diagrams. 12mo. $1.50. 
This contribution to the science of mind has been 
made in response to the demand of the time for a 
work embodying the grand principles of Phrenology, 
as they are understood and applied to-day by the ad- 
vanced exponents of mental philosophy, who accept 
the doctrine taugfct by Gall, Spurzheim, and Combe. 

44 Phrenology is no longer a thing laughed at. The 
scientific researches of the last twenty years have dem- 
onstrated the fearful and wonderful complication of 
matter, not only with mind, but with what we call moral 
qualities. Thereby, we believe, the divine origin of 
L 'our fame* has been newly illustrated, and the Scrip- 

" tural psychology confirmed ; and in the Phrenological 

Chart we are disposed to find a species of l urim and 
thummim,' revealing, if not the Creator's will concern- 
ing us, at least His revelation of essential character. 
One thing is certain, that the discoveries oT physical 
science must ere long force all men to the single alter- 
native of Calvinism or Atheism. When they see that 
God has written Himself sovereign, absolute and pre- 
destinating, on the records of His creation, they will be 
ready to find His writing as clearly in the Word ; and 
k the analogical argument, meeting the difficulties and 

™ the objections on the side of Faith by those admitted as 

existing on the side of Sight, will avail, as well in one 
case as in the other. We will only add, the above work 
is, without doubt, the best popular presentation of the 
science which has yet been made. It confines itself 
strictly to facts, and is not written in the interest of any 
pet % theory.' It is made very interesting by its copi- 
ous illustrations, pictorial and narrative, and the whole 
is brought down to the latest information on this curi- 
ous and suggestive department ©f knowledge." — Chris* 
tian Intelligencer \ New York. 

In style and treatment it is adapted to the general 

reader, abounds with valuable instruction expressed 

in clear, practical terms, and tho work constitute* bf 

f far the best Text-book on Phrenology published, aid 

I is adapted to both private and class study. 

F By mail , postpaid, on receipt of price,. $1 . 50. 

Fowler & wells Co., 
Publishers, 753 Broadway, Mew York. 
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